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CHRONICLE, 
Foreign lage foreign news of the end of last week 
end Colonial was comparatively unimportant, and 


Affairs. seemed to be settling down to the usual Christ- 
mas dulness. What the persons affected seem to regard as 
a coup détat, the dismissal by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec of a Ministry which had been found guilty of gross 
misconduct by a Commission appointed with their own con- 
sent, attracted some attention; some statements of no 
great importance were reported from Father OnrwALpDER, 
the priest who has recently escaped from Khartoum, or 
rather Omdurman; and the adoption of the new com- 
mercial treaties by the German Reichstag was announced. 
——lIt is said, not incredibly, that the Russians were not 
particularly rejoiced at French rudeness to Bulgaria. So 
unluckily does it often happen that M. Le Parvenv fails 
entirely to ingratiate himself with Baron Oursk1, and re- 
ceives the intimation that he had much better mind his 
own business, General von Caprivi has been made 
a Count by his Emperor, and has deserved it. The 
bestowal of titles in the new Germany has not been 
conducted in the reckless fashion of which in England 
Mr. Pirr was, we regret to say, the chief inventor, 
and of which Mr. Griapstonz has been the most in- 
dustrious recent practitioner, and the distinction is not 
inconsiderable. There is much comedy in the Quebec 
business, and Mr. Mercrer (he also is a Count of something 
or other, if we remember rightly, but not exactly of “his 
“august sovereign Queen Victoria’s” creation) has been 
accusing his Lieutenant-Governor of behaving as “his 
“august sovereign Queen Victoria would not dare to 
“behave” in dismissing him. If Mr. Ancers has the 
malice of his French extraction, he will probably observe 
that his august sovereign Queen Victoria's Prime Ministers 
are not generally found guilty of encouraging “ boodling.” 
——Order by no means reigns in Brazil, and President 
Perxoro’s praises of the “virility” which put Fior1ano 
in and Deoporo out would appear to have been a little 
premature.——The official correspondence in the French- 
Bulgarian incident makes France cut rather a worse figure 
than she did before, if that be possible. A good deal has 
been published as to the affairs of the British South Africa 
Company, which held its first regular meeting and published 
its first report this week. At present, of course, it lives in hope; 
‘and perhaps its main danger lies in hoping too much at once. 
——An awful duel took place on Monday at Buda-Pesth 
between M. Ucron and Baron Frservary. The combatants 
fought “with surprising energy and under savage condi- 
“ tions ”—the savage conditions including two pistols and 
the same number of sharpened cavalry sabres. Result : 
three scratches and one severed tendon.——A very curious 
rumour has it that the ex-King Mian has taken service as 
commander of the Persian cavalry. The Suan may like 
to be thus King of Kings ; but, though King Mian is, no 
doubt, not such a bad fellow as his affectionate wife makes 
out, one looks back on his career with some interest to dis- 
cover the occasion on which he showed himself a likely 
Murat or Compermere. We have not discovered it our- 
selves. In the Indian diamond case “ Mr. Jacon” was 
acquitted. 


Great surprise must have been generally felt at 

Home Politics. the news that Mr. G. W. Hastines, member 
’ for East Worcestershire, had been arrested 
this day week on a charge of fraud. Mr. Hasrrnes’s re- 
eignation had been talked about for some time, but 
naturally on no such ground. He was a much-respected 
member of the Liberal party, which he had refused to 
desert with Mr, GiapstonE; was Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, and in the days of the Social Science Con- 


was particularly well known at that cheerful in- 
stitution. The falling through of the project to confer 
the freedom of the city of Liverpool on Mr. GLApsToNE is 
unfortunate. It was very generously supported by the 
local leaders of the Conservative party, and no blame 
seems attached to them for the fact that, although no 
direct opposition was offered, a quorum was not made 
up. There are some signs of the Gladstonian leaders 
having provoked this result, either by mismanagement 
or deliberately, in order to make party capital out of it; a 
possible result which ought to have been foreseen by the 
Tories. But one thing is indisputable—the incident shows 
clearly, if unfortunately, that Mr. GLapsTove is not trusted 
to behave as other party leaders would in similar circum- 
stances, and to abstain from using the honour conferred upon 
him for political purposes. Such distrust is very rarely 
shown, and it is still more rare that when it is shown it is 
wholly without ground. A still more curious illustration 
of the same kind has since occurred in the exclusion of 
Mr. GiapstonE from the English Club at Biarritz. We do 
not approve of either of these proceedings, because we 
think that the tradition which—sometimes, it is true, by 
very large charity—draws a distinction between acts 
done in a public capacity and those done otherwise is, 
on the whole, a salutary one. But it is idle in Gladstonians 
to blink the fact that there is a large and increasing 
number of Englishmen who think that Mr. GuapsTovg has 
outpassed all the limits of this charity. They may be right 
or they may be wrong; but their position is that of an 
Englishman who resolves that, if he can help it, he will not 
break bread or brush shoulders with the person responsible, 
not merely for the Transvaal Convention, not merely for 
the death of Gorpoy, but for the capitulation—with no 
possible object but party ends—to Irish treason. 
On Tuesday morning Lord LincEen wrote to 
Correspondence. the Z'imes, explaining at no great length, but 
with sufficient force, his reasons for resigning 
his post on the Financial Committee of the County Council. 
They amount, in fact, to a repetition of the worst charge 
ever made by those revilers of a good Council who shock 
Mr. Freperic Harrison and Lord Monxswett—to wit, 
that the objects of the “ Progressive” party and its (in this 
case) leader, Mr. Cuartes Harrison, are distinctly political, 
and that Lord Livcey, like an honest man, will not lend 
himself to their attainment.——We need not take very 
much notice of our friend who continues to correspond with 
us through the medium of The World, especially since he has 
verified our predictions almost to the letter. In the course 
of the inquiries on which we put him, he has discovered, 
more or less fully, that our ancestors were in the habit of 
calling persons of the blood Royal—especially if they hap- 
pened to attract popular attention—by the style of “The 
“ Lady,” with Christian name, but without surname. We 
knew he would do that. He has, in the course of the same 
inquiries, acquired some valuable, if irrelevant, knowledge 
which he has used to raise a dust to cover his retreat, 
thickening the said Wust with distinctions between “ nick- 
“names” and “short names,” and with remarks on 
“ official” designations. We thought he would do this, ‘too. 
Now that he is better-knowledged, let us hope that he will 
pursue studies so healthful and adjust himself as best he 
may to the fact that our ancestors would have called the 
Princess Mary of Teck “The Lady May,” just as they 
did call the Princess Exizapern of York or England “ The 
“ Lady Besste.” 
The long-delayed judgment in the case of the 
oe ag Mogul Steamship Company was given at last yes- 
terday week. It sanctioned the proceedings of 
the incriminated combination ; it did not sanction boycotting. 
In other words, it justified the way in which Irish landlords 
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have onceortwice (and too seldom) combined, and gave not the 
slightest justification to the methods of combination adopted 
by Irish tenants. It was very satisfactory to all law- 
abiding citizens to see that at Lewes the persons charged with 
rioting against the Salvation rioters at Eastbourne were either 
acquitted or sentenced only to slight fines by Mr. Baron 
Pottock. It is always wrong to interfere with the police, 
but the trop de zéle which goes a little too far in performing 
their duty for them against impudent law-breakers, though 
it must be discouraged, cannot but be sympathized with. 
On Monday the charge against Mr. Hastrycs was partly 
investigated, and turned out to be one of misapplication of 
trust-moneys. On the same day the action against Sir Jonn 
Penper for fraudulent misrepresentation in the matter 
of a Company was decided in his favour. The extra- 
ordinary and lamentable “ Pearl case” we discuss at length 
elsewhere. Not the least peculiar thing about it was the 
way in which counsel and judge choked and gurgled with 
emotion at the end. Mr. Justice Denman, from whom we 
do not expect such exhibitions, after previously observing to 
the jury in effect that he “‘ knowed it all along,” expressed 
his opinion that the conduct of Sir Cuarves and Sir Epwarp 
was “noble.” It is highly proper to do your best for your 
clients as long as you can, and highly proper also to retire 
from a case when you cannot decently doany more. But the 
“ nobility” of this propriety is, to use a phrase made a 
classic by the case, “ a tall order.” 


-_ It was a foregone conclusion that a body like 
County Conseil the present London County Council would 

refuse the AKKERSDYCK and Femenra licences 
referred to them by the Court for proper consideration. 
An ill-mannered child could not do otherwise, and the 
majority on the Council is a very ill-mannered child. Does 
it tremble a little at its own Sir Tromas Farrar’s condem- 
nation of its financial conduct? or does it say “I don’t 
care” there, too? Mr. Sronps, the present second officer 
of the Fire Brigade, was elected Chief in the room of Sir 
Eyre Snaw. 


The resignation of the Headmaster of Sher- 
Miscellaneous. borne, which was announced this day week, 

was, however painful it must be to the indi- 
vidual person concerned, probably the best way out of difii- 
culties which were too notorious some time ago. Whether 
it would not have been better still for all parties if it 
had taken place at that time is a question upon which 
the governors of an old and respectable foundation, which 
under more fortunate management had become of consider- 
able importance, must be supposed to have decided then 
with more knowledge and competence than outsiders can 
possess. But it isan old and good saying that even the 
suspicion of want of judgment is hardly so fatal to the 
chances of a captain of a man-of-war as it is to those of a 
Headmaster.—An address was presented yesterday week 
to Dr. Lippe. from resident graduates at Oxford. “The 
“ Dean,” as nearly ten generations of Oxford men have 
known him, may not have been an ideal Head in all 
ways, but in most he was far above the average.—— 
Mr. Ray Lanxester, who has long been doing the duty, 
has been at last estated in the possession of the Linacre 
Professorship at Oxford, vacant by the death of Mr. 
Mosetey.——tThe promotion of Bishop Barpstey, of Sodor 
and Man, to Carlisle, is the first instance of preferment of the 
highest class bestowed on the extreme “ Protestant” wing 
of the Low Church party for a long time. It is to be hoped 
that it may turn out well. We have heard nothing but 
good of Dr. Barpstey personally. But, unaggressive as 
was Bishop Goopwry’s Churchmanship, the breach in the 
community of diocesan politics must be considerable.—— 
An incident reported this week certainly confirms the 
necessity of some more rational system of coast communica- 
tion. It will be remembered that great anxiety was felt 
during the late gale for the safety of the Banterer; ships 
being sent out in the worst weather to look for her. Now 
it appears that the keepers at Hartland Lighthouse saw her 
lying comfortably at the back of Lundy during great part 
of the time. But they were four miles from a telegraph 
station, and they neither knew that she was being inquired 
after nor had any means of sending news of her. 


The severe weather of the end of last week 

Obituary. had its natural result in a heavy death-roll. 
The Duke of Dervonsnire’s death had been 

foreseen for days, and at his age—eighty-four—could in 
no case have been surprising. Few persons of equal “acci- 
“dental” distinction (as Radicals bave it) had added thereto 


so much general respect, while indirectly the succession of 
Lord Hartincton to the dukedom will make a consider- 
able political difference. Dr. Harotp Browne, who had 
but recently resigned the bishopric of Winchester, was a 
good, if not an exceedingly strong, representative of the 
Anglican Episcopate, being a man of excellent character, 
considerable Jearning, and thoroughly sound churchman- 
ship, who united the qualifications of a gentleman and 
a man of business. It was rather a trial to have to 
succeed “Samvue,” and it was to Bishop Brownr’s credit 
that the contrast did him no harm. Sir T. Love Jones 
Parry was a North- Welsh politician, once of some note.—— 
Mr. Harcourt, of Nuneham, better known, though he held 
no rank in the regular army, as “Colonel” Harcourt, 
united the characteristics of being the possessor of one of 
the most charming estates in England, of being the brother 
of Sir W111, and of being universally liked and esteemed. 
Mr. Perer Taytor, though still well known, was not so 
much in the public mouth and eye as he had been a few 
years ago, though he was not a very old man. He had 
money, good intentions, amiable sentiments, everything 
almost but, it might have been said till nearly the close of 
his life, political sanity. Very fortunately for him, however . 
he stood to the better faith of his party, when many 
deserted it, and died a Unionist, thereby covering a 
multitude of earlier political sinxj———-Mr. Mappison 
Morton, whom Box and Coa will ever preserve from entire 
mortality, at last said “ Adsum,” like his brother Greyfriar, 
Colonel Newcome, in the Charterhouse this day week. 
In Monsignor Frepret the French Church militant has lost. 
one of its doughtiest front fighters. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 


HE life of a man like the Duke of Devonsurare, fortv- 
pate as it was in almost all respects, cannot, indeed, 
be said to have no history, but offers almost as few occasions. 
for comment as if it had bad none. His early University 
distinctions would have been remarkable in any man. His. 
management of an enormous fortune, chiefly vested in the 
form which during the greater part of his own lifetime has 
been the special butt of the most vigilant and unscrupulous. 
criticism, was admittedly beyond reproach. He enjoyed for 
nearly thirty years one of the highest distinctions open to. 
an English nobleman—the Chancellorship of one of the two 
great Universities. Neither his patronage nor his assist- 
ance was ever refused to deserving experiments in newer 
kinds of education. He was exceptionally liberal in allow- 
ing the use of the literary treasures which he possessed, 
while other possessors of such treasures are wont to be, 
perhaps excusably, but very inconveniently, jealous and 
niggard of them. If he was never personally prominent as 
a politician himself, he was, as it were, the backer and con- 
stituent of his eldest son, who has been one of the most. 
prominent politicians of the last twenty, if not of the last 
thirty, years. Privately no man had aught but good to say 
of him, and in his old age he gained an addition of public 
sympathy by the tragic death of his son, Lord Frepenrick, 
in the country’s service, and by the more recent death of 
his other son, Lord Epwarp, which was even more afflicting 
to his father because of the lesser strength he had to bear 
the afiliction. Few men of his rank have ever carried more 
public respect and esteem to the grave. 


It is unavoidable, however, that men should turn from. 
the dead to the living and ask what political result the 
Duke’s death will have. The most immediate consequence 
of the transference of Lord Hartineron to the House of 
Lords will, of course, be the vacating of what is admit- 
tedly a very doubtful seat at Rossendale. But this, espe- 
cially with a general election at no great distance, is a very 
minor matter. It is the actual removal of Lord Harrinc- 
ToN from the place which he has so long filled, and its 
probable results, which are interesting. Lord Harrincron’s- 
career in the House of Commons has always been the sub- 
ject of great interest and of some puzzlement. He began it 
by turning one Tory Ministry out of office, he has ended it- 
by keeping another in. The most reckless Radical can 
hardly dismiss his influence as merely the result of English 
snobbishness ; for there have been numberless sons of dukes 
in the House of Commons who have simply vegetated there 
till it was time to transplant them. Lord Harrincron’s 
oratory is not exactly of the kind which inspires frantic 
enthusiasm ; he has never passed for a man of extraordinary 
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intellectual endowment ; he has not gone out of his way to 
make himself personally popular; he has never courted the 
multitude; he has never played tricks to amuse them. He 
used for a very long time to lie under much the same charge 
as that which weighed on the late Lord Derny, that politics 
were to him a sort of additional Newmarket. Perhaps he 
never quite got the better of this till the memorable occasion 
when the death of Gorpon broke down the composure of 
one who had been regarded as the most. impassive of men, 
and probably sowed in him the seeds of his action of 1886. 
He has been constantly compared to Lord A.ruorr, and 
the comparison is obvious, if a little superficial; the only 
important part of it being the undoubted fact that the 
influence of both, with Commons and country alike, rested 
on a sort of vague but solid belief in their possession of 
sense and honesty. 

The succession to such a person is no easy one. Mr. 
Goscnen, the natural heir, is seconded for service elsewhere, 
and we need not at present dwell on the possible objections 
to Mr. Cnampertary. After all, it is for the present a 
matter of less moment than it might bave been. For the 
relations of the Liberal- Unionists and of the Tories will, in 
almost any case, undergo no slight modifications after the 
general election, and it is not till then that the leadership 
of the former will become of the first importance. 


“THE WAY WE LIVE NOW.” 


‘——s sudden end of the great pearl case, about which all 

London had been talking for a week, was dramatic 
and surprising. It was also, for any one who possessed a 
spark of humanity, extremely painful. Mrs. Osporye de- 
serves little sympathy, but even from her it is impossible 
to withhold some pity. She has deceived the man who 
trusted her and chivalrously confided in her honour. She 
has brought upon herself public shame and humiliation, by 
adding perjury to theft, and endeavouring to prove that the 
victims of her dishonest treachery were base and ignoble 
slanderers, if not swindlers themselves. The society in 
which she moved was not such as to attract rational and 
respectable people. But it seems to have suited her, and 
expulsion from it will not open to her any other, except 
what lies below the surface altogether. Thus, even if she 
be not prosecuted, the remainder of her life is not to be 
envied. By her husband, on the other hand, something 
more than commiseration and condolence is deserved. He 
has acted throughout these proceedings—as counsel on both 
sides acknowledged—like a chivalrous and magnanimous 
gentleman. He refused to believe the imputation on Miss 
Ex.iot when appearances were strongest against her, and 
when he thought that she was about to be indicted for 
larceny. He trusted her implicitly, and one can hardly 
doubt that it was he who, in the full confidence of his 
loyal nature, persisted that by bringing an action against 
the Harcreaves she should vindicate her good name. For 
it is scarcely to be supposed that the young woman herself, 
with all the consciousness of guilt, and of the means by 
which that guilt might be traced, would have instituted of 
her own accord a suit which she could hardly have hoped 
to win. No tears need be wasted on the Harcreaves. Sir 
Russe. very properly apologized for reflections 
upon their morals which perhaps better not have been 
made, and which, so far as they proceeded from the lips of 
the plaintiff, are as absolutely worthless as any human state- 
ment can be. Mrs. Harcreave’s “ affectionate Limb” is 
merely her good friend and neighbour Mr. EncE.nart, 
nothing more. But what a set they are, with their witless 
jokes, their mirthless jollity, their trivial, dismal letters, their 
dull meaningless slang! “Topaz” is a thief, “the Limb” 
and “the Nipper” respect the eighth commandment, The 
importance of that distinction is not to be underrated. 
“ The sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus,” as Mr. Ruskiy 
very unfairly called Gzorce Etior’s dramatis person, would 
probably disclose the same line of demarcation. This is not 
the first case during the present sittings which has made 
one ashamed of one’s species. 

The case was from the first dubbed a mystery. But 
mysterious it has hardly proved. There never was any 
evidence worthy of the name against any one except Mrs. 
Osborne, though the extreme improbability of her com- 
mitting such a crime, coupled with her apparent boldness in 


appealing to a jury, made most people very reluctant to 
admit that the evidence was conclusive. But it is a melan- 
choly fact, which experience of the world confirms, that 
character goes for nothing against positive testimony. 
The question is not whether A. B. was capable of stealing, 
but whether A. B. stole. If he stole, he was capable of 
stealing. If he was capable of stealing, it does not follow 
that he stole. There are many people going about in moral 
masks, some of whom are never suspected until they are 
caught, while others are never caught or suspected at all. 
A plausible exterior facilitates dishonesty, and it is only on 
the old-fashioned stage that you recognize your villain at 
first sight. Mrs. Osporne is in some ways rather clever, 
and though the police seem to have been on her track from 
the first, she displayed considerable resource. Moreover, 
she perceived on two occasions, with some cleverness, that 
she had made a fool of herself, and she endeavoured, with 
a good deal of ingenuity, to put things right. It was rash 
to say that she “would do anything for oof,” meaning 
thereby, in the horrible jargon of her set, that she would 
stick at nothing to get money. But it was rather smart 
to put the observation, which was sure to be remembered 
when the jewels were lost, in Major Harcreave’s mouth, 
and thus cast suspicion upon him. The slip in her testi- 
mony was more difficult to repair. The lady who sold the 
jewels to Messrs, Spink gave the address of Radcliffe Hall, 
near Bradford. There is no such place; but the name 
was familiar to the Harcreaves and Exuiots as having 
belonged to some one at Torquay whom it would appear 
they did not know. So Mrs. Osporne admitted in the 
witness-box; but afterwards she thought fit to alter her 
evidence, and to declare that she had no associations with 
the words Radcliffe Hall. But this, in the language which 
a perusal of this trial naturally suggests, was hardly good 
enough. It was, in the same lingo, distinctly thin, and 
so astute an advocate as the Soricitor-GENERAL was not 
likely to miss the point. There are, no doubt, circum- 
stances in life where ingenuity is most valuable; but 
when you are charged with theft it is better, even as a 
matter of policy, to be simple and straightforward. Stu- 
pidity may be rather helpful. To be too jolly clever by 
half is, with apologies to the reader for another lapse, the 
deuce and all. 


It has been said that the story of Mrs. Harcreave's 
jewels would make a good novel. We can fancy the critics 
pointing out that the element of strangeness was lacking, 
and that Mrs. Osporye’s innocence would alone have 
made the tale worth telling. As interpreted by the fatal 
signature on the bank-note, and Sir CuarLes 
consequent abandonment of his brief, the facts become 
very plain and simple indeed. In February last Mrs. Os- 
BORNE, then Miss Exxiot, went on a visit to the Har- 
GREAVES at Torquay. Mrs. Harcreave was the owner of some 
pearls and diamonds, said to be worth about eight hundred 
pounds. She kept them in a secret drawer, the ex- 
istence of which was known only to herself, her husband, 
and Mr. Encernart. Major Harcreave tried to open 
the drawer in court, and failed, attributing his failure to 
defective eyesight. Miss Exxior's visit lasted till the 18th 
of February, and in the course of it Mrs. Hanrcreave 
showed the drawer to Miss Exticr. She did not show her 
the jewels, which had not been seen by any one since the 
4th of February, before Major Harcreave's departure for 
Aix, from which he was recalled by news of the loss. Major 
Harcoreave had expressed an opinion that the jewels ought 
to be sold ; whereas his wife, to whom they belonged, refused 
to sellthem. But that was the only ground for suggesting 
that he had anything to do with their disappearance or 
that any man was concerned in the loss at all. On the 
18th of February, Miss Exxior left Torquay for her home in 
London, and on the 19th of February a young lady sold 
Mrs. HarGreave's jewels for five hundred and fifty pounds to 
Messrs. Srinx, of Gracechurch Street. She described her- 
self as Mrs. Price, but to the address which she gave no 
Mrs. Price was assigned by the Blue Book. She then said 
she was only staying in London, and added that she lived at 
Radcliffe Hall, near Bradford. No further inquiries were 
made, and she received a crossed cheque for the money. 
The cheque was presented, also by a young lady, to Messrs. 
Gtyy, Mixs, & Co., who, of course, refused to cash it over 
the counter. On the 23rd of February, the young lady 
returned to Messrs. Spinx’s and requested that the crossed 
cheque might be exchanged for an open one. Her request was 
granted, again without any further inquiry, and the open 
cheque was presented at the bank by the same young lady 
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who had presented the crossed one. It was then cashed. 
Thus the Messrs. Sprnx, and the clerks at Giyn & MILs, 
saw the thief, or some one concerned in the theft, twice. 
Every one of them identified her as Eraet Exuiot, and 
would have sworn to her in court if the trial had been 
continued. 

That being so, one can hardly doubt that the jury would 
have ultimately found for the defendants, especially as Mr. 
Justice DENMAN was much impressed with the resemblance 
of Mrs. Osporye’s admitted handwriting to the calligraphy 
of the lady who wrote the name of Mrs. Price in Messrs, 
Sernx’s shop. On the other hand, Mrs. Osporne's alibi 
was not complete, and an incomplete alibi is the most 
damaging of all defences. She attempted to account for 
every moment of her time on the 19th of February. She 
Jeft an hour and a quarter unexplained, and that just at the 
time of day when the jewels were sold. She swore that 
she was at home in The Boltons the whole of the 23rd. 
But the servants who corroborated her contradicted each 
other. The explanation which came at last was simplicity 
itself. On the 23rd of February a lady brought five hundred 
and fifty pounds in gold to Messrs. Bensamin, of Conduit 
Street, and asked for notes in exchange. Gold for notes 
may be a suspicious demand—xpicea yadxeiwr, 
évveaBoiwv. Notes for gold is safe enough, and Messrs. 
Bensamin gave her an order on the National Provincial 
Bank in St. James’s Syuare, which was duly honoured. 
Such was the private information received by Mr. Justice 
Denman on Saturday, and handed to counsel by him. The 
next step was to trace the notes, and one of them was traced 
to the Bank of England, when it was found on inspection to 
be indorsed “ Erne. Exuior.” The unhappy girl, who had 
overdrawn her account and given a large sum to her brother, 
seems to have acted up to her confession that she would 
“do. anything for oof.” Mrs. HarGreave recovered her 
jewels, which had not been sold “in market overt,” so that 
the pecuniary losers are Messrs. Spink, who, if perfectly 
honest, were reprehensibly careless. The frivolity and 
vulgarity of the lives thus momentarily dragged into the 
light of day are not agreeable subjects of contemplation. A 
reviewer once exclaimed—in parody of the famous saying 
about Mernanper—“O Mr. and second-rate 
“society, which of you copied the other?” The persons of 
this sordid drama might almost have been enacting The 
Eustace Diamonds for the benefit of a generation which 
knows not Trottore. The Harcreaves have cleared their 
reputation and recovered their property. The only laurels 
are Captain OsBorNE’s. 


DISSENTING CHURCHMEN, 


y 42 was not likely that the curious and interesting corre- 
spondence on which we commented last week, and in 
which Mr. Newman Hatt, a Dissenting minister of dis- 
tinction, claimed the right to advise the Church of England 
on its ceremonies and ornaments, would soon come to an 
end. It has been resumed during the present week, with 
the result of no inconsiderable edification. Mr. Newman 
HALt in replying had the dialectical advantage of a letter 
from a clergyman in which some rather injudicious language 
was used, and he took it. We had feared that, though the 
Dissenters produced that useful work, Warrs’s Logic, they 
had somewhat neglected its study; but this is evidently 
not the case. To a certain extent and in a certain sense 
(theologically we fear with some unpleasant consequences 
to himself) Mr. Newman Hatt is perfectly right in 
contending that he, like every other subject of the QuEEN 
of EncLanp, is a member of the Church of England. 
Whether by urging this in his own case he is not in- 
curring the weight of certain uncomfortable texts we shall 
not pause further to inquire. But his claim is not primd 
facie to be rejected or contemned on the score of his Non- 
conformity. There is nothing whatever between the covers 
of the Prayer-book to exclude Nonconformists from such 
membership with limitations presently to be noted, and 
those Acts which are on the Statute-book, and bear on the 
subject, relieve such persons of civil disabilities formerly 
imposed on them by other Acts, but by no means exclude 
them from the National Church. We agree with Mr. 
Newman Hatt that he isa member of that Church, in a 
sense, and as such runs the risk of receiving the greater— 
but, pshaw ! this is not what we intended to say. 


We only wish to examine the very peculiar and eccentric 
fashion in which Mr. Hatt construes his membership at 
greater length than we had space to do last week. The 
circumstances are, of course, so artificial and so peculiar 
that we find some difficulty in imagining an exact parallel 
to them. A member of a club who declined to pay his 
subscription or obey the club rules, but insisted on a vote 
at general meetings and a voice on the house committees, 
comes a little near to it. If Mr. Haut will not think us 
impolite (which we can assure him it is not our intention 
to be), we should say that it reminds us still more of those 
ingenious Fair-traders of the past century who could pull 
out English letters of marque when it was convenient, but 
stowed them away very carefully in the captain’s locker at 
other times. And, though we acknowledge some apposite- 
ness in Mr. Hatu’s reply, he would have been wiser not to 
cite Dean Stantey. The ingenious adventurers in Deror’s 
New Voyage Round the World did not, so far as we re- 
member, justify themselves by the example of Captain 
Kipp. But to get out of these odorous regions of 
comparison, let us see quietly what Mr. Newman HA t's 
claim is. On the very face of it, it is a claim to be ex- 
empted from attendance at the services of the Church, 
from subscription to her formulas, from obedience to 
her discipline, It is much more than this; for it 
is implicitly a claim to intrude on the province and 
parish of one or other of the Church of England’s ap- 
pointed ministers. It is aclaim to abrogate, or at least 
to suspend, the Church’s doctrine as to schism ; to ignore 
whole blocks of her teaching, to set at nought many of her 
most solemn offices. Mr. Hatt, we are bound to suppose, 
does not call upon himself to hear Anglican sermons, did 
not present himself for baptism or confirmation, does not 
communicate, according to Anglican forms, three times a 
year at least. In spite of his birth-membership, which in 
effect imposes on him the duty and gives him the right of 
conforming, he will not conform. Yet, and spite all this, 
he also claims the right of dictating what dress the ministers 
of the Church shall wear in the services which he refuses 
to attend, and what doctrines, “ izing” this way or that, shall 
or shall not be held by those who perform the duties which 
he himself shirks. ‘The cabin”—the cabin in which Mr. 
Hat would dwell—“is convenient” for him, no doubt— 
very convenient. What we should like to know is what 
there is to induce the Church to let it to him on such a 
singular and unprecedented tenure. 


THE HOUSE OF CAVENDISH. 


5 ig persistence of family characteristics from genera- 
tion to generation has been marked as one of the many 
points which the patrician order in Rome and the nobility 
of England have in common. In none of the great ruling 
houses of this country has this reproduction of the same 
moral and intellectual qualities been more conspicuous than 
in the house of CavenpisH. In some cases their repre- 
sentatives seem scarcely distinguishable except by date and 
outward circumstances. The fact is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as they have seldom been characterized by those 
more brilliant and striking qualities which arrest tho 
attention of even the least observant. The irregular genius, 
half-inspired, half-lunatic, of CuaTnam, the careless felicities 
of CuarLes TownsHEND, the spendthrift exuberance of 
Cnartes Fox, the stately supremacy of Prrr, the fiery im- 
pulse of the Earl of Dery, the fourteenth of that succes- 
sion, have never emerged in the somewhat pedestrian line of 
the house of Cavenpisu. It haswon and kept from gene- 
ration to generation the respect, we may go further and say 
the absolute and unbounded confidence, of the English people. 
But it has scarcely kindled their admiration or stirred their 
enthusiasm. The name of CavenpisH has never been, as 
even the name of RusseLt has sometimes been, a name to 
conjure with. This fact is not altogether a mark of 
intellectual, still less of moral, inferiority. The irregular 
and disproportionate attract attention more than that which 
is balanced and fairly adjusted. In the CavenpisH family 
there has been such an equipoise of the faculties as tu 
amount occasionally to a dead-lock of them. Their wental 
attitude has been, perhaps, that of a too stable equ’! brium, 
not responsive enough to the impulses impressed on Svlid- 
ity has now and then translated itself into stolidity. The 
intellectual power of the CavenpisHes has not, however, 
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been less than that of men who, because they were capri- 


cious and fitful, have earned too easily the reputation of 
genius. 

The Cavenpisues, like the the the Frrz- 
WILLIAMS, and the Pacers, had their origin in that new blood 
of the Tupor period which is the old blood of the Victorian 
age, undistinguishable now save by the pedantry of history 
from the older blood of the Courrenays and Stanteys. We 
are told of a Chief Justice Cavenpisa in Ricnarp IL.’s time, 
who, in attempting to suppress an insurrection, was himself 
suppressed and hanged by the mob, and whose second son 
struck the blow which felled War Tyter in Smithfield, 
though that achievement has usually been assigned to Lord 
Mayor Watwortn, perhaps as part of the mistaken inter- 
pretation of the presence of the dagger in the City arms. We 
commend to historians in quest of a paradox historic doubts 
with respect to Sir Witt1am Watwortn, and pass the topic 
by, merely noting the early appearance of that devotion to 
the principles of law and order which the CavenpisHEs have 
always shown. These two CAVENDISHES, however, seem 
rather to have heen premonitory gleamsof the social greatness 
of their house than instances of it. In the PLANTAGENET 
times it seems scarcely to have emerged from obscurity. 
The fact that Grorce Cavenpisn, the gentleman-usher of 
Cardinal Woxsry, whose phic narrative and quaint 
reflections have made his life of the Cardinal one of the 
most charming of biographies, belonged to what was after- 
wards the ducal house of DevonsuiRrg, is a sign of its com- 
parative obscurity, before Sir Cavenpisn became 
the agent of Henry VIII. and of Tuomas Cromwett, For, 
although a gentleman-usher to a cardinal in those days was 
a gentleman, he was also an usher. The position, as CavEN- 
DISH’s own narrative shows, involved something like menial 
service. CAVENDISH was a dependent and a follower, not placed 
with Wo sey as Lord Percy was, nor even as THomas More 
was in the previous reign with Cardinal Morton, by way of 
apprenticeship to courtliness and greatness, but as one of 
his domestic servants. The fact suggests that the Caven- 
pisHEs of the earlier part of Henry VIII.’s reign belonged 
rather to the inferior order of the gentry. His book, on 
which large parts of SuaksrEare's //enry VIII. are based, 
is the only contribution, so far as we know, of the 
house of Cavenpisu to English literature. The great 
intellectual distinction of the family is Henry Cavenpisn, 
who in the Georgian period of our history was some- 
thing more than the Lavoisrer and the Humpury Davy of 
chemistry. 

The late Duke of Drvonsuire, the political consequences 
of whose death on the first day of the present week have 
almost absorbed retrospect of his own career and that of 
his house, possessed in some degree the scientific aptitudes 
of Henry Cavenpisu. A second wrangler, and Smirn’s 
prizeman at Cambridge, in the days when wranglers were 
wranglers, be had also a strong interest in chemical science. 
Henry Cavenpisu, on the other hand, is described as having 
been essentially the mathematician of chemistry. Whether, 
if the entanglements of an indirect succession had allowed 
the late Duke to remain Mr. Witu1am Cavenpisu, he would 
have been an original investigator and discoverer in science, 
can no more be ascertained than it can be discovered how 
many of Henry Cavenpisn’s discoveries would have been 
left to others if he had succeeded to the dukedom. One 
thing in common between the two men was a constitu- 
tional shyness, which was pushed in the case of the philo- 
sopher to a point which made even an accidental encounter 
with a female servant morbidly annoying to him, and 
which led him to transact most of his domestic busi- 
ness by written notes. Lord Srannopg says of the Duke 
of Drvonsuire who was Prime Minister in 1756, that 
he seems to have inherited from his father, Sir Ronerr 
Watrote’s friend, his disposition and his principles quite as 
completely as his tit e and his estates. Both were marked 
by an unstained probity, and a high and exacting sense of 
justice and truthfulness, It was the later Duke, whose 
unconditional fidelity to his word and punctilious sense of 
honour Dr. Jounsoy illustrated by saying that, if he had 
promised you an acorn and could not find one in his woods, 
he would send to Denmark for one rather than not do what 
he had said. The Cavenpisu shyness and the CavEeNDIsH 
honour were equally marked in Lord Joun Cavenpisu, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Rockiycuam Ministry, 
and afterwards of the Fox-Nortn Coalition, the latter of 
which combinations certainly stood in need of all the 
modesty and honesty which Lord Joun was able to contribute 
to it. Lord Rosgpery, who seems to have drunk in all the 


New Radical hatred of the Old Whigs, calls Lord Joun a 
vapid and stolid politician. We are not quite sure 
of the epithets, but this is their meaning. Burks, who was 
his colleague, had a different opinion of him; and in bis 
celebrated encomium we may read an anticipation of some 
of the qualities of the present chief of the CavENDISHES. 
The resemblance is not lessened by the grumbling of 
Burke at his disinclination to a regular attendance on 
business, and his suggestion that he should be contented 
with a reasonable and decent allowance of fox-hunting. 
The long political history of the Cavenpvisues is a record of 
unspotted integrity, in which the sense of public duty has 
overcome a certain disinclination of temperament to the 
fuss and notoriety of public life, and in which party fidelity 
has never been interpreted so as to infringe on the sense of 

rsonal honour. In the statesman who now bears the title 
of the Duke of Devonsnine these qualities are united with 
a higher degree of political capacity than that exhibited in 
any of his ancestors, perhaps since Sir WILLIAM CAVENDISH 
lent his aid in the work of the English Reformation, or at 
any rate since the first Duke of Devonsnzxi welcomed the 
Prince of ORANGE on the shores of England. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON TRADE 
COMBINATION. 


A nearly two years and a half the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in the Mogul Steamship Company’s 
case was unanimously affirmed on Friday last week by the 
House of Lords. The delay both in hearing and in decid- 
ing the appeal is to be regretted on many grounds of prac- 
tical convenience; but if the postponement of judgment 
over the Long Vacation was in any way due to doubts on 
the part of one or more members of the tribunal which 
were ultimately removed, it was not too heavy a price to 
pay for the authority of unanimous judgment in a case of 
such importance. It is worth notice that the House of 
Lords, as constituted on this occasion, represented the 
learning of both common law and equity, and the judicial 
experience of every part of the United Kingdom. The 
facts on which the decision proceeded are capable, as 
the Lorp Cxancettor said, of being reduced to a 
pretty simple form. The defendants were a number of 
shipowners who in 1585 were associated in a “Con- 
ference” for the purpose of controlling the tea trade 
with certain Chinese ports, and keeping up freights. For 
this purpose they offered special low rates to local ship- 
pers in order to undersell rival traders, and moreover 
offered a special rebato of 5 per cent. to shippers and 
agents who would dea! exclusively with vessels belonging 
to the “Conference,” on the terms that the rebate for the 
whole year’s shippings was to be forfeited by any breach of 
this condition. The Mogul Steamship Company, a rival 
trader outside the “ Conference,” complained of this action 
as a wrongful interference with the general freedom of 
trade, and claimed as damages the difference between its 
actual earnings in the season and the freights it would have 
earned but for the exclusive combination. No evidence of 
“ malice,” in the sense of a special desire to injure the busi- 
ness of the Mogul Company, was or could be given. On 
the contrary nothing would have pleased the “‘ Conference ” 
better than that their rivals should find elsewhere a more- 
profitable occupation than competing with them in that 
particular trade. 

Now the object of all trade competition is to get as much 
business and profit as one can, and in that sense to with- 
draw business and profits from rivals. If making profit at 
another’s expense, by means not in themselves unlawful, 
be unlawful and “ malicious,” then is all competition un- 
lawful. And such is the Socialist opinion; but, when 
applied to existing laws intended for the government of 
society as it exists, the conclusion, Lord Hauspury truly 
said, is a reductio ad absurdum. Again, doing business at 
a temporary loss in order to undersell rivals is one of the 
commonest forms of competition, so far from being a new 
and unusual device. There was in this case no violence, no 
intimidation, no procuring or counselling of any breach of 
contract. If any such element had been present, it would 
have been a different matter. So Lord Justice BowEN was 
careful to mark in the Court of Appeal, and the Cuan- 
CELLOR in the House of Lords. And Lord HAnNen said 
still more pointedly, that “a different case would have 
“arisen if the evidence had shown that the object 
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“ of the defendants was a malicious one—namely to injure 
“ the plaintiffs, whether they, the defendants, should be 
“ benefited or not.” But, as it was, there was nothing to 
show that either the end contemplated by the “ Conference” 
or the means used to attain that end were contrary to law. 
It is quite true that, as between the members of the “ Con- 
“ ference,” the whole scheme was almost certainly “in re- 
“ straint of trade,” so that any of the associated firms could 
have withdrawn from it at will without being liable to an 
action for breach of contract. But this by no means in- 
volves, as supposed by Lord Esuer’s dissenting judgment in 
the Court of Appeal, the consequence of the agreement 
being either a punishable offence, or even a civil wrong as 
against third persons who lose money by its performance. 
On the whole, then, whatever may be thought of the “ Con- 
“ ference” scheme as a matter of commercial courtesy, there 
was nothing in it amounting to a legal cause of action. 
And, since there was nothing unlawful in either end or 
means, and the nature of the act complained of was not 
determined by the number of persons doing it, the fact of 
the thing being done by several parties and not by one 
made no difference. 

Lord BramwE went a little farther on economical ground 
than his colleagues. He pointed out that the public inte- 
rest was far from being clearly all on one side. The con- 
sumer, at all events, gains by the lowering of freights; and 
if the defendants could, as they alleged, keep up a con- 
tinuous service through the year only by getting a practical 
monopoly of the trade for the tea season, it would seem that 
more good than harm ensued to trade in the long run. 
We may add that the conspiracy argument was a rather 
weak one in this case. For there was nothing in the nature 
of the “Conference” plan to prevent a similar plan from 
being carried out, under conceivable conditions, by some one 
great company or individual capitalist with equal effect. It 
is most fortunate that in this case the question was purely 
between capitalists, so that it was not possible to import 
class sentiments of any kind into the argument or decision. 

Let us try to sum up the results. What is actually 
decided is that there is nothing unlawful in a trader, or 
several traders acting in concert, giving preferential advan- 
tages to persons who will deal with them and not with a 
rival, But the decision, taken with the reasons given, 
affirms the wider principle that a combination to do some- 
thing not unlawful by means not unlawful cannot be made 
into an offence or wrong by judicial surmise that the results 
may in some way be mischievous to the public. In other 
words, what may be called the extreme high view of the 
offence of conspiracy at common law is now finally untenable 
if it was not already so. This, we think, is both good law 
and good sense. 

It will be observed that the decision gives no countenance 
whatever to the employment of unlawful means for the 
attainment of even the most lawful ends. Neither 
does it affect the existence and proof of offences which 
are such that their essence, so to speak, is multitude 
of ms, riot and unlawful assembly for example. 
Neither does it legalize interference with another man’s 
business without any purpose of corresponding benefit to 
one’sown. Neither does it prevent the fact of concerted 
action from being often material, not as constituting in 
itself a species of offence or wrong, but as evidence of the 
intention of the persons acting, and so of the character of 
the act. Lord Hannen expressly pointed out that this 
might be important in determining whether selfish but 
legitimate gain to oneself or gratuitous and illegitimate 
harm to another were the real object. ‘There are some 
“ forms of injury which can only be effected by the combi- 
“ nation of many persons. Thus, if several persons agree 
“not to deal at all with a particular individual, as this 
“could not, under ordinary circumstances, benefit the 
“ persons so agreeing, it might well lead to the conclusion 
“that their real object was to injure the individual.” 
Boycotters will certainly get small aid or comfort from this. 

The judgment of the House of Lords (it may be worth 
while to add) does not either strengthen or weaken the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division in the “Trade 
“ Union Cases” of July last. That decision turned on the 
construction of the word “ intimidates” in the Conspiracy 
_ and Protection of Property Act, 1875, and was guided 
mainly by the consideration that Parliament could not have 
intended in 1875 to make the law more stringent than it 
had been made in 13871; as indeed reference to Hansard 
(which the Court might not judicially refer to) plainly 
shows that it did not. 


In short, those persons who thought the House of Lords 
could enforce the tenth commandment will be disappointed 
now, and those, if any, who act on the assumption that it 
has abrogated any of the others will be more disappointed 


THE COUNT OF PARIS, 


is curious that we have never heard before of the 
intention of the Count of Paris to withdraw his candi- 
dature for the throne of France—and it will be strange if 
the report is not contradicted. To us it appears about 
equally likely that the Count of Paris should have become 
tired of the part of Pretender, and that when he endeavours 
to shake the tiresome réle off he has found the process of 
shaking not so easy as he had thought it. The report is 
the easier to believe because the reasons given for it are so 
characteristically Orleanist and shabby. The Count does 
not like the climate of England, and suffers from his yearly 
sea voyage to Spain and back on business. Then the busi- 
ness is in itself not tempting. Endless political intrigue and 
conspiracy leading to nothing—or, what is worse, to the like 
of the Boulangist adventure, which, in a favourite phrase 
of CARLYLE’s, may be said to have ended ina frightful minus 
quantity—have become a bore to the Count of Paris. They 
would not be so bad if they were done in partnership, but 
they are not. “ Since the death of the Duchess pz GALLIERA 
“ nobody has shown the least disposition ” to put his hand 
in his pocket for the cause of the Monarchy. The King is 
expected to pay for all. The Count is sick of a royalty 
which brings him no privilege except this same right to pay, 
and appears daily less likely to bring him any other. With 
your hat in your hand, and a hand in your pocket, says the 
Spanish proverb, you can go all over the world ; but it does 
not say that these methods will bring you to the throne. 
The Count is tired of going over the world, and longs fora quiet 
life in France. This he cannot have while he remains a Pre- 
tender, so, with the choice before him of France and comfort 
or exile and expense (which last will not be diminished by 
the demands of a rising family with expensive habits), the 
Count has decided for the first. He will drop the part of 
Pretender, cashier his clerks, who sit waiting till France 
comes in to record its adhesion to the Royal cause, cease to 
give subventions to papers, make no more journeys by sea 
between England and Spain—and, in short, retire com- 
pletely into private life—whereby the Republic may per- 
haps be mollified so far as to allow him to come back to 
Paris. 

This would be so much the natural, characteristic, and 
appropriate end of the Orleanist party and cause that we 
are prepared to hear that it has come without surprise. 
Why should a family which does not believe in its divine 
right, and which does think a great deal of its domestic 
convenience, go on fighting hopelessly and at the cost of 
some discomfort? It cannot simply accept exile, and 
remain content to assert its principles quietly, as the Count 
DE CHamBorD did. The Orleanist family has no principles 
in any proper sense of the word to assert. It believes, 
indeed, that a member of the Orieans family should be on 
the throne of France—but not for really Royalist reasons. 
Louis Puiirre and his present representatives have 
always professed their perfect readiness to hold the throne 
by the popular will. A royal family which takes this 
very Republican view of its rights can hardly be expected 
to submit for long to the disagreeable part of a Pre- 
tender's work. If the popular will does not pronounce 
for them, they ought, on their showing, to retire, at 
least after a time. It cannot be said that the popular 
will of France either has shown or is likely to show 
the least disposition to make the Count of Panis king. 
He may, therefore, well get tired of making proposals which 
are always rejected. But, though the Count of Paris may 
well wish to retire, it does not follow that he will find 
retirement so easy. The members of his family, and the 
little army of paid supporters of the cause, may be found to 
have something to say. His heir, for instance, may remind 
the Count that a king can renounce for himself, but not for 
his house. The agents, clerks, journalists, &c. &c. who 
have lived by the altar, such as it is, will also have some- 
thing to say, and will probably find some means of putting 
pressure on the Count. They will be able to point out 
to him that the Republic may not be disposed to let him 
return to France merely because he wishes to come, and 


_ is personally tired of posing as the heir of the existing form 
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of government. A renunciation which will not effect its 
chief object, and will be manifestly due to the reluctance of 
the Count to make further sacrifices of money and personal 
convenience for his cause, will have a very mean look. To 
be sure, the meanness would not be a reason why it should 
not be the act of the Orleanist family. If the Count of 
Paris entertains, and adheres to, the resolution attributed 
to him, the effect on the Royalist parties may not be great. 
The continuance of the Monarchical opposition in France 
is due much less to any Orleanist propaganda, or even to 
dislike of the Republican form of government, than to 
downright personal hatred of the Republicans. This feeling 
will survive even the complete disappearance of the Count 
of Paris from political intrigue or conspiracy. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA, 


dpe Report of the British South Africa Company, and 

the speech of the Duke of Abercorn at the meeting on 
Tuesday, bear out the warning given by the Duke of 
Fire to the people who have been misled into thinking that 
Mashonaland is an El Dorado. It has apparently one 
right only to the name, and that not to the full extent. 
There is difficulty and there is danger in getting at 
it, but neither is insuperable, and they are even only 
very bad for one part of the year. During the wet 
season there is serious danger of African fever of a very 
malignant kind for all travellers across the low valleys 
which must be traversed before the highlands of Mashona- 
land are reached. To ignorance of this fact the medical 
staff of the Company attributes the bad health of many of 
the first adventurers. They reached Mashonaland in a 
miserable condition, and the reputation of our new pro- 
tectorate suffered in consequence. When newcomers have 
learned to be wiser—or, rather, when there are better 
instructed guides at their starting-place to warn them 
in time—it is hoped that no more will be heard of 
these fevers, or at least no more than is only reason- 
able where Africa is concerned. We will not commit 
ourselves to unqualified adhesion to this cheerful version of 
the story. It will, perhaps, not be found that country fevers 
are so easily outmanceuvred in any part of Africa. Still, it 
is a fact that familiarity with the most unhealthy of new 
countries does seem after a time either to harden men or 
to teach them how to avoid danger. At the worst, 
Mashonaland cannot be so bad as the Gold Coast; yet 
Englishmen contrive to live there, after a sort,and to make 
fortunes. 

The Duke of Anercory’s speech on the report gives good 
reasons for believing that fortunes to a fair extent will 
be made out of Mashonaland. El Dorado has served its 
usual purpose, It is the happy and immortal delusion 
which tempts on the first adventurer to new lands. The 
motive is not the most lofty, but it is very intelligible and 
human. It is simply the desire to get a great deal of 
money very fast. So long a time has passed since any El 
Dorado proper, any Indian King clothed in gold, has been 
found, that the adventurer has ended by becoming satisfied 
with the prospect of a particularly good and accessible mine 
—something with plenty of nuggets all near the surface. 
For that bait he will face fevers, native tribes, and Portu- 
guese Capitiios Mors. As arule heis disappointed. There is 
no gold, or it is all embedded in quartz, and cannot be got 
at without machinery. The adventuters get the fever, 
present a shocking spectacle, like the first unlucky settlers 
in Mashonaland, and die in large numbers. But they have 
shown the way ; other adventurers who are not in such a 
hurry to be rich follow, and the land is settled. At great 
length, and in solid business style, the South Africa 
Company has to tell this old story. Mashonaland does 
not pay its way yet; but there is good hope that it 
will be solvent in 1893. What has been done up to 
the present is to convince the native tribes that it is 
idle for them to offer opposition to the civilization of 
their country by Mr. Ceci Ruopges—as idle as it 
was for the Inca of Peru to contend that he had 
not the least desire in the world to be a Christian, nor 
to do homage to the Cwsarean majesty of Cuartes V. 
If the natives of Mashonaland will not take civilization 
lying down, they will be shot. Further, the South Africa 
Company has made the impudent, intruding Portuguese see 
that it is some danger to be too busy. It has bundled him 
out of Mashonaland. These preliminary tasks effected, the 
Company is now able to report that it possesses in Mashona- 


land a fine stretch of country very reasonably auriferous, and 
full of agricultural wealth, if it is only properly tilled. It 
has not paid yet, but with good management it will pay. 
What at least is certain is that nobody else can pretend 
that he has a door open to him to enter and civilize the 
natives. The country is ours, and the auriferous quartz 
and agricultural fatness thereof. The South Africa Com- 

y may, then, fairly claim to have done a good work for 
its native land. 


THE CRISIS IN QUEBEC, 


HE chief interest in the Quebec constitutional crisis is 

the evidence it supplies that it is possible for a 
Canadian politician, who has been undeniably detected in 
dishonest practices, to make a fight on constitutional 
grounds when he is dismissed, with some prospect of finding 
effective support. The fact that Mr. Mercier has com- 
mitted the offence for which he has been dismissed by Mr. 
Ancers is not doubted by anybody, and is not even ex- 
plicitly denied by himself. In his answer to the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s letter of dismissal he is thoroughly insolent and 
vulgar. Iie abuses Mr. ANGERS and endeavours to discredit 
the two judges of the Commission of three by which the 
inst him was examined, who found the accusa- 

tions proved. Mr. Mercier makes much of the merely 
technical point that the report was preliminary and not final. 
He accuses the two judges of party spirit, and Mr. ANcEns 
of tyranny and subserviency to the Dominion Government. 
He poses as the defender of the liberties of Quebec. But 
he nowhere explicitly denies that he did engage in the 
ignoble bribery in connexion with the Chaleur Bay Railway 
Company. From the whole story we cannot but conclude 
that, in the opinion of Mr. Mercer, a politician who has 
been detected in dishonest practices is not necessarily un- 
fitted for office as long as he can find a majority in Parlia- 
ment to support him. From the extreme reluctance, to call 
it no more, shown by the Liberal party in Quebec to come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Mencter is no longer fit to lead 
them, it would appear that he is by no means singular in 
his opinion. When his dismissal was announced there was 
a marked inclination among the Liberals to maintain that, 
whatever Mr. Mercier’s misdeeds might be, it was an out- 
ree on the rights of the province of Quebec to dismiss 


The conduct and the attitude of his party may be fairly 
taken to be examples of the view taken by Canadians of 
political corruption. It is even evidence to the same effect 
that Mr. Ancrrs should have been reduced to the necessity 
of dismissing him at all. If corruption were not thought 
@ com ively small matter in Canada, Mr. Mercier 
would have been made to understand by his own party that 
he must go. As it was, he held on long after his name had 
been associated with the ignoble bribery, and his party saw 
no harm in it. Even after two out of the three judges of 
the Commission had decided against him he still kept hix 
place, and his party again saw nothing extraordinary in his 
conduct. When Mr. Ancers did dismiss him, it was thought 
enough to say that his action was precipitate, that the 
two judges are Conservatives, and that the Lieutenant- 
Governor isthe “minion” of the Conservative Ministry of 
the Dominion. On these grounds it was thought that the 
Liberal party in Quebec might very well refuse to submit 
to the dismissal of the Ministry. Second thoughts have, it 
is reported, convinced them that it will be more prudent in 
them to choose another leader. Mr. Mencrer’s violent and 
foolish letter to Mr. Ancrrs is said to have done what his 
known participation in corrupt practices could not do. 
Whether this will turn out to be the case or not remains to 
be seen. Even if the report is well founded, it will remain 
true that the Liberal party has taken a very long time to 
come to a decision which ought to have been reached much 
earlier, and as a matter of course. The so-called constitu- 
tional question, on which the Liberals have decided to make 
their fight, isintrinsically of small interest. It isan undeniable 
fact that a Lieutenant-Governor has a right to dismiss a 
Minister on sufficient grounds, If his corruption is not 
cause enough, it is hard to see what would be. Under the 
circumstances, the outcry raised by the Liberals over the 
alleged invasion of constitutional rights can only be taken 
as an assertion on their part that corruption affords, np 
reason for dismissing a Minister. They have not denied 
that Mr. Mercier is guilty, and yet they have supported 
him, The conflict will not, of course, rest where it is. The 
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majority in Quebec is Liberal, while in the other provinces it 
is Conservative. Mr. Ancrrs has entrusted the formation of 
a new Cabinet to Mr. pz BoucuerviLtz, who is a Conserva- 
tive. The new Premier has found great difficulty in form- 
ing a Ministry, and may not even succeed in collecting one 
at all. He has apparently endeavoured to placate some of 
the Liberals by including one of them. This conciliatory 
measure has a ntly been very moderately successful 
with the Liberals and has offended the Conservatives. It 
is in any case very unlikely that the Liberals will allow 
themselves to be persuaded to abstain from upsetting Mr. 
DE BovucuErvit1E's Ministry, even if it is formed. If they 
use their majority with obstinacy, they must force on 
another provincial election. In that case they will have 
the advantage of appealing to local patriotism. It is their 
cue to protest that the other provinces of the Dominion are 
endeavouring to force Quebec to become Conservative. Our 
own electoral conflicts show what force there is in an appeal 
ofthis kind. It is not improbable that the Liberals will 
vote against the Lieutenant-Governor’s Ministry from local 
feeling merely. Mr. Mencren’s party will spare no effort to 
make the fight turn on the constitutional question and to 
push the charge of corruption aside. They may very well 
succeed, and we should not be surprised to see Mr. MERcIER 
at their head again. It may be remembered that Sir Joun 
Macponavp in his earlier career was driven from office by 
just such a charge as has been brought against Mr. 
Mencier, and yet was more powerful than ever within a 
very short time. 


A COLLECTIVE PROPHET. 


PHET THOMAS LAKE HARRIS, of California, 
owes such notoriety as he has obtained in this country 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to his maltreatment of the late 
Mr. Lavrence Oxipnant. It isa testimony to the extra- 
ordinary attractiveness of the character of that most re- 
markable man that so vulgar an impostor should, through Mr. 
“OurPHANT’s means, have parasitically acquired interest for 
any considerable number of persons ; but the fact is so, and 
therefore two pamphlets (London: E. W. Auten. 1891), in 
which Mr. Harris has thought proper to expound some of 
his opinions, intentions, and claims to the prophetic cha- 
racter, will well repay a few minutes’ investigation. They 
constitute the first two numbers of what seems to be in- 
tended as a series, called “‘The Fountaingrove Library,” the 
first being entitled “ The New Republic : Prospects, Dangers, 
“ Duties, and Safeties of the Times. Originally addressed 
* to the Socialists of America, but of Universal Application 
“jn principle,” and the second, “ Brotherhood of the New 
“ Life; its Fact, Law, Method, and Purpose, Letter from 
“Tuomas Laxe Harris. With passing Reference to 
* Recent Criticism.” 

Taking the two together, and also considering the in- 
formation from other sources which has been made public 
concerning Mr. Harris’s position as prophet, we find 
that a part of what he wishes the world to believe is to 
the following effect. He “ discovered in early manhood 
“the key to the harmonic law of Pyrnacoras.” He 
“ discerned it [the harmonic law, apparently] to be one 
“in essence with the law expressed by other and 
“diviner phrases in the sayings of the Curisr. ... It 
“ reinstates the law of miracle in the law of nature. 


” 


“. .. It quickens and re-edifies the mind of man... , 
and so on. This discovery opened “problems” to Mr. 
Harris, at which he worked tor forty years; but “two 
or three years ago” he retired to his “mountain retreat ” 
to work at a problem, the practical solution of which 
could not be much longer delayed. This problem he states 
thus :—“ By what process shall the man who, by con- 
“sequence of respiration opened into Gop and the re- 
* sultant life of service rendered to mankind, has fitted 
“ himself mentally and socially for the continuation of 
“that service, with powers amplified from a hundred-fold 
“to a thousand-fold, overcome the universal racial ten- 
“dency to physical deterioration and disease, and renew 
“the outer structures of his person, and lead on a 
“ renaissance of the vitalities and vigours of the prime?” 
Which jargon, put into plain and short language, means, 
our very old friend the elixir of life. For to that sordid 
and abject problem do all religious imposters come, if 
they live long enough, and Mr. Harris is no exception to 
the rule. Of course he has found it—they alldo. ‘Suc- 
“cess came as suddenly, as pleasantly as when a deep- 


“ laden storm-tossed ship glides over the harbour-bar from 
“ the raging outside sea, and swings at ease in a land-locked 
“haven.” So that, by another metaphor, on the following 
page, “Like the ancient Spartans, I [Harris] move on to 
“the battle of the future, to the soothing and enchanting 
“music of the lyre and flute.” Barring the flate, Mr. 
Harris is no doubt his own musician. A note explains 
that the rejuvenated prophet “does not show, personally, 
“ by a transfiguration, as some might suppose.” The sentence 
seems incomplete at first sight, but it appears from the 
context that “show” is here used as an intransitive verb. 
He “ will only show an advance in the visible splendour of 
“his own apparent form and mind, as mankind itself 
“ quickens and is being moved onward to the great crisis of 
“its own redemptive deliverance.” 

The foregoing is the short exposition of the reason why 
Mr. Harnis is now publishing pamphlets for the benefit of 
the world at large; and it comes out of the thinner 
pamphlet, numbered 2, in the first volume of the “ Library” 
already mentioned. The fatter pamphlet, No. 1, contains 
some of the substance of the message which Mr. Harris 
proposes to deliver to his fellow-men. It is, that everything 
is in a bad way; and that the particular form of Socialism 
advocated by Mr. Harris is the only possible means of 
escape from the most bloody revolutions and all kinds of 
horrors. As to the existing condition of things, Mr. 
Harris has discovered—to take one fact out of several— 
that a short time ago no fewer than seventeen, more or less, 
sweet “girl graduates” of “ Vassar College” (wherever that 
may be) wereearning theirliving by prostitution in New York. 
A cynic might say that the fact—if it were a fact—tended 
to discredit the superior education of women; but Mr. 
Harris sees in it only the result of the undue development 
of “individualism” at the expense of “collectivism.” 
For the credit of Vassar, and in the interest of humanity, 
Mr. Harris endeavours to promote collectivity—for you 
may call it so if you please—by such rhapsodies as the 
following :—‘‘ Men heard the call, ‘Be oriented!’ and 
“ lifted brows and bosom to the morn’s intelligence. Again 
“ the call, ‘ Be orbed !’ so they round to englobed, irradi- 
“ ated spheres of living reason. Now at last the summons, 
“ * Be constellated !’ orb after orb they swing to find their 
“ place and function in the ascending social solidarity. Are 
“ the human heavens silent still? Socialism shall yet lead 
“ mankind into ber march of harmony by the music of the 
“ spheres.” There is also a great deal of explanation of 
three “ whirls of Evolution” now going on somewhere—or 
everywhere—simultaneously. One of them, “ for lack of 
“some better term, may be designated as an incipient 
“ evolutionary whirl,” and it “operates for the diffusion of 
“ the impulse of collectivity . . . through the vast body of 
“ artisans and common labourers.” A second whirl affects 
literary people, especially “our own genial and hopeful 
“ Betiamy,” the author of Looking Backward. The third 
whirl is mysterious, and in some odd way “ episcopal,” and 
“eminently it is the Woman's whirl.” And where they 
are all whirling to, any one who wishes to know may find 
out, if he can, from Mr. Harris's works. 

The meaning of all this dreary mixture of nonsense, 
swaggering, and blasphemy is, that the prophet wants be- 
lievers to promote his form of Socialism, which he calls 
collectivity. It is not a bad name, when one considers the 
notorious collectivity of Mr. Harris in his own community. 
Never was there a more collective prophet. To collect men 
of means by false pretences, to bamboozle them with stuff 
about special revelations, and cunningly devised nonsense 
about being orbed and constellated, until you have collected 
their property into your own hands; to quarrel with them 
when you have no hope of exacting further services from 
them ; and, when they have left you, to hold their property 
for your own benefit in your “mountain retreat ”—this is, 
indeed, a form of Socialism for which collectivity, though it 
is an ugly word, is not an inappropriate name. And that, 
as we know from the life of Laurence OLipnant, is the 
outline of Mr. Harnis’s business as a prophet. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS DAY UNDER CROMWELL, 


T was a fortunate coincidence for the new “government in a 
single person” under which the English people found them- 
selves on the Christmas Day of 1653 that the old Catholic and 
national festival, for the first time since its abolition by the Long 
Parliament, should fall upon the Nonconformist Sabbath-day, 


December 25, 1653, was a Sunday. 
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The year had been indeed an annus mirabilis, “The late re- 
volutions ” was the phrase which naturally occurred to the diarists, 
pamphleteers, newspaper-men, and preachers of the time. The 
nation had never before seen so many and such amazing political 
changes in its “ Supreme Authority ” and in its “ Representative” 
as it had helplessly undergone during the course of this single 
year. When the year opened England was a “Commonwealth,” 
under the nominal rule of the Rump of the Long Parliament, but 
under the real rule of the Parliament’s chief military servant, 
“the Lord General Cromwell”; when the year ended England 
was an “Empire.” That is the word upon which the Royalist 
historian Clarendon and the Nonconformist historian Neal alike 
stumble in seeking a fit title for Cromwell's new government. 
Two Parliaments had been dissolved by the Lord General during 
the year, neither of which had been put into power by the votes 
of English freemen. The members of the Rump had decréed 
themselves to be an everlasting Parliament; the members of the 
“ Barebones,” or “ Little Daft Parliament,” the most astonishing 
National Council England had ever seen, had been nominated to 
their function as “the Supreme Authority” by the dissolver of 
the Rump. The rival parties in the Barebones Convention were 
almost exactly balanced in numbers. Its Right was composed of the 
more or less Conservative landowners, lawyers, and military officers, 
who knew that the great Dictator was on their side; its Left was 
composed of the fanatical fathers of Liberationism, the Ana- 
baptist and Fifth-Monarchy “Saints,” who had already begun to 
suspect that Cromwell was an apostate from his first love, and 
was bent upon setting up himself instead of their “ Kingdom of 
Christ.” The members of the Right, after the desperate fight 
agaiust their Liberationist colleagues on behalf of the tithes, the 
law, the right of patronage, and the Universities (the four sur- 
viving “limbs of Antichrist”), resolved to commit Parlia- 
mentary suicide ; they resigned their Parliamentary Commission 
into the powerful hand from which they had received it. “The 
Saints,” or members o! the Left, protested that they would “con- 
tinue to sit,” since they had received their election as M.P.s from 
the Lord God Himself; they went down to the House twelve 
days before Christmas, “ with their Bibles in their hands,” as one 
of them has proudly told us; but a party of soldiers ejected 
them. Three days afterwards Cromwell assumed officially the 
supremacy which he was already actually exercising. His 
“ mock-coronation,” as Orme, the biographer of his chaplain, 
Owen, calls it—his “ installation as Lord Protector of the Three 
Nations,” as the Perfect Diurnall describes it—was celebrated in 
Westminster Hall nine days before Christmas; one of his Inde- 
pendent Court chaplains, Nicholas Lockyer, officiating as 
preacher. Poor little Wales! Even Cromwell, whom the 
modern Welsh Liberationists ignorantly idolize, whom the first 
Welsh Liberationists so bitterly hated, did not regard Wales as a 
nation. 

Lockyer officiated at the installation of the Protector, says the 
biographer of Owen, on account of the “leading Independents” 
either not choosing, or not being chosen to officiate at that mock 
coronation. But the pluralist author of Balm for Bleeding 
England and Ireland was a “leading Independent,” and, as a 
matter of fact, Cromwell continued to the Independent preachers 
the almost exclusive State favour with which the Rump “Com- 
monwealth” had indulged them. Owen, as Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, was not in London at the coup d'état, but he soon 
addressed the new ruler as the victorious “ Cesar” and gracious 
“ Augustus” who had now rescued the academical muses from 
the barbarous tyranny with which they had been threatened by 
the Barebones. The ministers who were commanded to “ pray 
and preach” before his new Highness and his new Council of 
State at Christmastide, 1653, as we find from the accounts in the 
December newspapers, were one and all “leading Independents” 
—Sterry, Lockyer, Peters, and Goodwin, The Independent 
Knowles, one of the troop of returned New Englanders, preached 
at the proclamation of the Protector in the City of Bristol, where 
the common people and the apprentices were eager Royalists. On 
the Sunday before Christmas, December 18, the Protector’s 
Independent Court Chaplain and “ news-man,” Hugh Peters, was 
sent to St. Paul’s Cathedral to preach to the Lord Mayor and 
citizens on behalf of peace with Holland, and to caution them 
against favouring the Anabaptist and Fifth-Monarchy “ Saints,” 
Vavasor Powell, Feake, Simpson, and the other Liberationists, who 
were raving wildly at Cromwell for his dissolution of the Bare- 
bones, his reversal of “that blessed vote” against tithes, his 
destruction of “the Commonwealth,” and his “Usurpation of 
Monarchy,” which belongs to Christ only, The Moderate Pub- 
lisher for December 23, in its report of the sermon at St. 
Paul's, says that Peters laid down the position that “the Govern- 
ment of the State was changeable, as the Prophet Jeremy speaks 
of the Government of his time, which he compareth to a 
wayfaring man.” One of the Anabaptist leaders, Captain Chillen- 
den, had, in 1653, a “ Baptist Church,” to which he preached in 


“ the stone-chapel at Pauls.” His members were mostly soldiers’ 
hence the congregation was much ridiculed at the time, as 
“Captain Chillenden’s Horse-guard in Pauls.” The Captain's 
“ Saints,” like General Booth’s soldiers, were no favourites with 
the masses, and the Lord Mayor had to interfere in the conflict 
between the military Baptists and the City apprentices, who used 
to pelt the meeting with stones. 


On the Monday before Christmas Day, the Lord Mayor pro- 
claimed Cromwell as “ Lord Protector of the Three Nations” at 
the Old and New Exchange, Cheapside, and Temple Bar. It was 
done “ with some pomp, and not pleasing to many beholders,” and 
“with great solemnities which were too much after the old 
fashion.” So wrote one of Cromwell's Anabaptist enemies to 
sympathetic preachers in Wales and army officers in Ireland, 
where “ the officers have bowed down to the idol Anabaptism, fer 
promotion,” wrote the Quaker Edward Burrough from Dublin; 
“for it grew in great fashion here.” Morgan Lloyd, of Wrex- 
ham, who had been one of the “propagators of the Gospel” of 
the Rump Parliament in Wales, was informed by a London 
correspondent that “The People of God”—meaning the Baptist 
and Fifth-Monarchy sects—“ are much dissatisfied.” The Welsh 
Anabaptists sent up a protest to Cromwell against “his usurpa- 
tion”—not of Charles Stuart’s crown, but of Christ’s. The 


attempts to get up a show of popular gladness were sad failures. ~ 


There were bonfires, ringing of bells in the churches, firing of the 
Tower guns, and “ acclamations of the soldiery,” as the official 
newsmen report ; but there was a sullen and callous indifference 
in the English common people, which contrasted strongly with 
their wild delight and generous enthusiasm seven years later at 
the restoration of their national King and of their social and re- 
ligious liberty. The new Cwsar was not liked by the people; 
but he was not so hated by them as the Long Parliament had 
been, nor so despised as the Barebones. He was simply ignored. 
The newspapers vainly started reports of the wonderful things 
he was about to do for the relief of the poor from their op- 
pressions and for the diminution of taxes. “ It is also vented 
abroade, to deceave the vulgar,” said the writer of an intercepted 
letter on December 14, “that Cromwell intends to call home the 
Scots King.” He had gained some popularity and raised eager 
hopes both amongst the Cavaliers and the common people by 
his dissolution of the hated Rump Parliament; but he lost it 
again “since he tooke the government upon himselfe. For it was 
observed,” says a letter of December 22 in Thurloe’s State Papers, 
“that at the proclaiming of him at Temple Bar, Cheapside, the 
New Exchange and the Old, except the souldiers, and not all of 
them, there were not any that soe much as shouted, but, on the 
contrary, publiquely laughed at and derided him.” While the 
herald was reading the proclamation at Temple Bar, a bystander, 
who observed that Cromwell “ protected none but rogues,” was 
struck by one of the troopers. He “pulled the trooper off his 
horse, beate him soundly,” and escaped unhurt, “which caused 
all the people to shout and laugh, though it were before the face 
of some of the Councell of State.” 


As the Christmas Day of 1653 happened to be also the Puritan 
Sabbath, the churches were necessarily open, and the shops were 
necessarily shut. This was lucky for the new ruler, since it freed 
him from the risk of adding to his enemies by issuing an edict in 
the first week of his reign against the observation of the most 
popular of all the national holidays. Pious folks could keep 
Christmas Day religiously without fear of spies or troopers, for 
nobody could tell that they were not keeping the Sabbath. Some 
affected to think that Cromwell's dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment asa caucus of usurpers had virtually dissolved its ordi- 
nances against Christmas, and that it had again become legal for 
the English folk to observe their old holiday. 


The tale is new done, the Speaker is dumb, 
Thanks to the trumpet and the drum: 
And now I hope to see 
A Parliament that will restore 
All things that were undone before, 
That we may Christians be. 


So said A Christmas Song published in the interim between the 
ejection of the old Rump and the convention of the new Bare- 
bones, a Parliament whose members were even less inclined than 
their predecessors had been to give any encouragement to Anti- 
christ. Neither did the third supreme authority of this eventful 
year, the Lord Protector, promise the slightest toleration in this 
direction. Article XXXVII. of “the Instrument of Govern- 
ment,” signed by Cromwell at his installation on December 16, 
expressly provided that English Church people, who were the 
enormous majority of the English people, should not “be pro- 
tected in the profession of the faith and exercise of their 
religion,” and that “this liberty (extended to. all Protestant 
Nonconformists and Separatists) shall not be extended to Popery 
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nor Prelacy ; nor to such as, under the profession of Christ, hold 
forth and practice licentiousness.” The last clause was directed 
against such wild and hideous evolutions of the dissidence of 
Dissent as Ranterism. But it could easily be perverted by Puritan 
casuistry, as the first clause was against those who “under the 
profession of Christ” celebrated His birthday with the “licen- 
tiousness ” of carol-singing, dancing, plum-pottage, and minced 
pies. Indeed, in one of the only two books which were published 
against Christmas in 1653, A Caveat for Old and New 

nesse, by John Collinges, “ Preacher of the Gospel in Norwich,” 
the author proved to his own satisfaction that the keeping of 
Christmas Day was an act alike of Popery and of licentiousness. 
First, “ The Church of England learned it,” said Collinges, “ from 
the Man of Sin, while she was in the bed of her spiritual fornica- 
tion”; secondly, he asserted that the books written in defence of 
Christmas Day, like Dr. Hammond’s and Edward Fisher’s—a new 
edition of whose Festorum Metropolis had just been published— 
“sell among licentious and profane people ”—6,000 of his books 
being sold—“a poysonous New Year's gift.” These two classes, 
said he, “ discover themselves in their decrying the morality and 
divine institution of the sabbath, and their over-crying of 
Christmas Day and other holy days into an equality with it, yea, 
a degree of superiority above it. It was to be hoped,” he amiably 
added, “that God, by His late dispensations, had scourged that 
faction into a sight of their wickednesse, and a shame for it. But 
there are some, whom if the Lord should bray in a mortar, 
yet they will not learn to feare Him.” The author of these 150 
pages against Christmas was one of Calamy’s “two thousand Con- 
fessors.” At the restoration of the national Episcopate, the 
Common Prayer, and his hated Christmas Day, Collinges was 
ejected from the parish f St. Stephen's, Norwich, where he had 
found, as he complained in 1653, “the greater sort of people 
complexionated to superstition and prophanenesse, and still think- 
ing that all their religion lies in a Christmas Day and a Common 
Prayer Book.” 


The other book published against Christmas in 1653 was also 
an answer to Edward Fisher, Giles Collier's Vindicie Thesium de 
Sabbato. It dealt mainly, however, with “Mr. Fisher's leud 
positions” on the Sabbath, and said but little directly about 
Christmas Day itself. 


The word “Christmas,” in spite of the expurgatory labours of 
the Barebones, still held its place in legal use. The Quarter 
Sessions at the Old Bailey were “ adjourned till after Christmas.” 
Christmas Day 1653 was fixed as the date for the beginning of 
the new monthly assessment. Even the licensed newspaper men 
of the “ Reptilien-presse ”—who had been terrified by Cromwell's 
seizure of Robert Wood two days before Christmas, for printing 
an abstract of the “Instrument of Government” in his Faithful 
Scout—could not rid themselves of their old English habits of 

h. “Most of the members of the late (Barebones) Parlia- 
ment,” said the Weekly Intelligencer on December 20, “ are gone 
into the country to rejoyce with their friends this Christmas.” 
There is an amusing account in the Baptist Broadmead Records 
of the arrival of one of the Barebone ex-M.P.s, the grocer Dennis 
Hollister, in Bristol. He had been the patron and host of that 
quarrelsome Anabaptist congregation, and was sent to represent 
them and the City of Bristol in the “Little Daft Parliament.” 
He returned at Christmas, to their horror, a convert to George 
Fox. “ Hollister, staying in London, had sucked in some prin- 
ciples of this upstart locust doctrine, from a sorte of people after- 
wards called Quakers. When that Parliament was dissolved by 
Oliver, Dennis came home from London with his head full of dis- 
content, and his heart full of poysonous new notions. He began 
to vent himselfe, and at one meeting of ye Church, after he came 
downe, he did blasphemously say, The Bible was ye plague of 
England. From that time ye Church would meet noe more at 
his house.” 


George Fox, immediately before Christmas, issued an encyclical 
to “All Heads, Rulers, Judges, Justices, and Constables,” requir- 
ing them, in the name of the Lord, “that there may be no 
gaming, carding, dicing, or shovel-board in ale-houses ; no drink- 
ing of healths; and that there may be no cock-fightings, nor 
bull-baitings, nor bear-baitings, nor observing holy-days, as the 
times of Christmas, &c., for these are times of sport and wanton- 
ness. I charge you by the Lord,” he added, “that no ballads 
nor jesting-books be suffered to be printed, for they stir up light- 
ness and wantonness, and gather the people together.” The 
young Thomas Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was admitted that year to Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, observed that the abolition of Christmas Day and other 
holidays “did not add one hair’s breadth to the piety of the 
nation; but, on the contrary, it took away, at least from the 
common people, one ready means of fixing in their memories the 
most useful history of the Christian religion.” The only recorded 


amusement of this most doleful Christmas of 1653 was a foot- 
race between an Irishman and a Croydon butcher, from St. 
Albans to London, upon which there was much eager betting, 
according to the accounts in the newspapers. 


FENCING AS AN ENGLISH ART. 


R. EGERTON CASTLE, in his “ Story of Swordsmanship,” 
awhile ago in the National Review, held that there is no 
reason in the world why young Englishmen should not be as great 
adepts in this art as their French neighbours, being, as they are, 
much more accustomed to athletic pursuits in general. Thoroughly 
as we agree with him, we are compelled to own that even our best 
amateurs are very far behind even the second rank of their 
brethren across the Channel ; while, since the deaths of Mr. J. M. 
Waite and the famous Mr. McTurk, even London itself has been 
unable to boast the possession of a complete native master. There 
are, of course, several worthy Englishmen who keep fencing-schools, 
and call themselves fencing-masters ; but we fear that, in point of 
both personal skill and of theoretical knowledge, these are hardly 
to be accounted superior to our leading amateurs, while in the 
provinces it is well nigh impossible to find a “ professor” capable 
of teaching at all on sound principles. 

Whence, then, comes the superexcellence of the French in the 
matter of “armes blanches”? It is due to a combination 
of causes, Setting aside the not inconsiderable reason for the 
study of arms in the liability of every Frenchman to find himself 
compelled to use his sword in serious earnest, fencing as a fine 
art has been specially favoured by the rulers of the country from 
the days of Charles IX. until everything monarchical was des- 
troyed by the Great Revolution ; whereas in England it has been 
left to struggle by itself. George IV., it is true, set a transient 
fashion of fencing with the foil, as he did of fly-fishing ; but only 
because he thought them graceful, and not because he regarded 
either of them as a sport. The French youth, moreover, is driven 
for his bodily exercise to the salle d’armes or the gymnasium by 
the absence of anything in the form of those outdoor amusements 
which have so great an attraction for the young Englishman. 

Such we believe to be the reasons for the superiority of the 
Frenchman in the management of arms. We must now consider 
the paucity of competent teachers of the art among ourselves. 
There certainly ought to be a fair number of such men in most of 
our provincial towns, since the Head-Quarters Gymnasium at 
Aldershot, the institution where our military fencing instructors 
are officially trained, turns out every year, at an almost wholesale 
rate, batch after batch of these functionaries, and, thanks to the 
present system of short service, many of these men must each year 
return to civil life. Why, then, do we not find a fair supply of 
masters competent to teach the art on principles as sound as the 
time-honoured method in vogue in France? Mainly because the 
system of fencing in use in the army is radically wrong, and partly 
because insufficient time is given to the training of the men. In 
France it takes something like two years to forma mere “ prévét,” 
the lowest rank of teacher, while in our army the student blos- 
soms forth into a full-blown fencing instructor in the short period 
of six months, a space of time inadequate for the production of 
even a passable amateur. 

Our task it must now be to point out the defects of the 
military class-book. When, early in the sixties, it was de- 
cided to start a training establishment of this nature, it is 
difficult to understand why the high military authorities did 
not call in the aid of the famous Angelo, The last of the name 
was then actively engaged in teaching at his historic rooms in St. 
James Street, where the élite of the fencing world were wont to 
assemble, and where the use of purely military weapons, such as 
the bayonet and the heavy sabre, was in high favour. The Angelo 
family, be it remembered, had on more than one previous occasion 
done good service to the army; for to them was due the bayonet 
exercise, the infantry sword exercise (a very good one in its way), 
and in great part the cavalry sword exercise, not to mention the 
magnificent work on the small sword which was brought out by 
the founder of the house. To this famous master, however, our 
military chiefs preferred a comparatively unknown man, one 
Archibald McLaren, who was at that time a teacher of gym- 
nastics at Oxford. He was certainly an adept at elementary 
gymnastic work, and he had a sufficient knowledge of anatomy 
to enable him to understand the effect of the various exercises on 
the human frame; but unfortunately he believed himself to be 
capable of teaching the complicated art of small-sword fencing as 
well. He no doubt possessed a smattering of knowledge, but he 
had never had the reputation of being even so much as an amateur 
in point of skill at arms, and it was to such a person that military 
officialism entrusted the compilation of a text-book for the guid- 
ance of its {uture fencing-masters. : 
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Shortly after this book first appeared it was shorn, thanks to 
the strenuous efforts of a Militia officer, Captain George Chapman, 
of one of its mést glaring faults—its dangerously heterodox lunge, 
to which we have already drawn attention; but unfortunately 
Captain Chapman carried his efforts no further. We therefore shall 
begin our work where Captain Chapman left off; so we at once 
pass on to Part II., in which the author plunges straight into the 
parries both simple and counter, without, as might have been 
reasonably expected, first instructing the beginner in those 
“Direct Attacks ” which these same parries are intended to defeat. 
We are introduced to four parries, and are informed at the same 
time that “in the early stages of the art there was a second de- 
fence for each of these openings,” and that “the object of this 
double set of parries was to give variety in the defences.” 
McLaren’s history was at fault here, and moreover the whole of 
the eight parries have contrived to outlive him. In dealing with 
them he was unable to distinguish between the merits of the 
parries in pronation and those in supination; he enforces the 
former, and dismisses the latter with something akin to con- 
tempt, ignoring the fact that, while the hand is in supination 
(with the palm upwards), the biceps, the great flexor muscle of 
the arm, is in full action ; while in his favoured positions of prona- 
tion it passes out of action entirely as a support for the forearm, 
making it extremely difficult to recover the hand when it has 
been drawn down by a feint in the lower line. It is generally to 
be noticed that the fencer who has been trained in supination 
possesses a peculiarly light touch, while the reverse is the case 
with one who has worked persistent!y in pronation, which this 
official treatise compels him to do. 

On examining the two illustrations of the parry of Quarte, 
which defends the inner high line, we find the hand placed in a 
position of semi-pronation, which on p. 239 is emphasized in the 
description of the beat, which the author ordains to be executed 
by “ bringing the back of the hand slightly upwards . . . . as in 
the parry of quarte.” The position of the hand thus described is 
not quarte at all, but quinte, the least to be recommended of all 
the eight, partly owing to its downward bias, and partly to the 
fact that the action of turning the back of the hand up has the 
effect also of throwing the point of the line to the left. The 
parry of Tierce is fairly well described, but it of course possesses 
the faults natural to a parry in pronation. The parry of Seconde 
(for the outer low line) has also, even when deftly executed, the 
same inherent defects ; but they are enhanced by the coarse method 
of arriving at it-—namely, by “a semicircular sweep over the 
inner line,” necessitating an extremely wide movement, whereas 
it is an obvious and admitted fact that, to ensure rapidity and 
precision, the foil must be made to move as close to the opposing 
blade as possible, whether in attack or in defence. 

The book next introduces us to the defence for the low inside, 
the true one being of course “Septime.” This line, the writer tells 
us, was so guarded for a long period, “and indeed still continues 
to be so by many good practical fencers of the present day,” in- 
cluding, by the way, all the most famous musters in Paris at the 
time, whose teachings he thinks fit to disregard in prescribing a 
defence peculiarly his own which he designates “ semi-circle,” and 
which he boasts of as being the most artistically formed in the 
series. He arrives, “by a free sweep of the blade over the outer 
line, traversing the under division of both lines,” at the actual 
position of “Septime”—a roundabout way of getting there certainly 
—by which his inner low line is protected. But, not satisfied with 
this, he continues his movement, “ ascending on the upper portion 
of the inner line until the point rests at the elevation of the 
shoulder and a few inches above the hand, slanting obliquely to 
the left front; during the formation of the parry the palm of the 
hand is turned upwards and the whole hand is slightly raised,” 
a movement which must necessarily come from the shoulder in- 
stead of from the fingers and wrist. In his “semi-circle” he 
traverses three-quarters of the target before arriving at the 
attacking blade at all, and having at last found it, he must needs 
carry it into the upper lines in such a manner that, if his directions 
are faithfully followed, he will draw the enemy's point on to his 
own face—a hit which would count were mask and batton absent. 
Of the four counter-parries, that announced as “ counter-circle” is 
the only one which calls for special notice ; it is supposed to be 
the counter of that “ semi-circle” which we have just discussed, 
and it has to be executed in such wise that during the movement 
the hand is dropped from its position a little below the shoulder 
down to that of “ guard,” from which it has to pass by the same 
circuitous route to the low inner line, whence again it. is raised to 
the position from which it started. Could it be possible to invent 
another movement so comically clumsy ? 

In dealing with the attacks we are introduced to three kinds, 
the Direct, the Indirect, and the Counter, the latter being nothing 
more than time-thrusts. According to the most eminent French 
authorities, the direct attack is that made upon any existing 
opening ; but our military treatise confounds with these the coups 


composés or feints, and these latter it effects by making the first 
disengagement “without completing the extension.” Such a 
method is not conducive to decoying the enemy’s blade, and in 
France it is never used, but the arm is straightened on the first 
movement. The theory on this subject is also peculiar :—* Let the 
attack be executed in a single combined flowing movement pre- 
determined from the outset on a knowledge &c. that the defence 
will be a simple one on the line first menaced.” How can he fore- 
tell which parry the opponent will employ, when, as is well 
known, he has-three at his disposal wherewith to meet any dis- 
engagement that can be made ? 

McLaren, moreover, was unfortunately complaisant enough to 
give in to what we must presume to have been the barrack-yard 
prejudices of his time, in composing his lessons with the distinct 
intention of their being taught to the pupils in squads, like the 
“ goose-step ” and the “ extension motions.” He could not under- 
stand that successful manipulation of the foil is of so delicate a 
nature that it can only be imparted by means of individual lessons. 
Of this the French military school is well aware, and such 
absurdity as squad instruction it rigidly taboos. 

We have noted here only the most pronounced defects of this 
treatise, but it contains a fund of other objectionable matter, the 
complete discussion of which would require a volume about twice 
the size of the book itself. It is no better than a clumsy burlesque 
on the French school; its introduction into our army nearly 
thirty years ago was a matter of which our then military heads 
had no reason to be proud, and that such trash should still be 
forced upon the British soldier reflects but scant credit upon those 
who during so long a period have been entrusted with his train- 
ing. There must be in the army a large amount of good raw 
material, and we know that it possesses a few oflicers who have 
studied under masters of the first rank; but so long as this 
wretched “ System of Fencing” is compulsorily taught, and the 
infliction of it confided to officials not learned in the art, the public 
must look elsewhere than to the military for a supply of capable 
maitres d'armes. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


ii will be very sad if the English Impressionists cease to be 

funny. We have been so long accustomed to a hearty 
though not unsympathetic laugh at their expense, that we should 
regret their becoming merely respectable. Either our eyes are 
growing used to their tones and forms, or else the Winter 
Exhibition of their pictures, held by the New English Art Club, 
at the Dudley Gallery, is much less eccentric than usual. There 
are some very excellent things here, and a good many mediocre 
ones, but where are the wonders and the wild delights which it 
used to be a bliss of solitude merely to remember? We fear it is 
that the Impressionists, like other less gifted folks, grow middle- 
aged and sober in the process of years. 

There are three works at the Dudley Gallery which are so 
much superior to all the others that they impair our interest in 
the remainder of the exhibition. “ Répétition” (39), by M. 
Degas, is an example of what Impressionism can do at its best, 
This is a stage rehearsal for a ballet, with the yawning nymphs 
in muslin, the management in black coats and top-hats, all the 
sordid side of gaiety with the gilt taken off the ginger-bread. 
The “impression” is admirable, and it would be ignorance only, 
or extreme prejudice, which would deny high executive merit 
to such an original and vigorous study of real life by gas-light. 
With M. Degas it is not unfair to mention Mr. Sargent, although 
the character of their work is distinct enough. Mr. Sargent 
has a quality of his own, daringly rapid, original, and eclectic, 
which makes his pictures not seem out of place at the New 
Englisn Ulub ; but he is no Impressionist. His two contributions 
are typical of two classes of his work. Ilis “ Life Study ” (67) 
of an Egyptian girl’s back is of extraordinary force and solidity. 
We see the head, with its thick features, twisted violently on the 
copper-coloured shoulders, pulling a braid of lustrous black hair 
with the teeth. This is simply a full-sized study of the nude, 
merely interesting from a technical point of view, but of surpassing 
merit in its kind. Mr. Sargent’s “Javanese Dancer” (64), though 
it scarcely seems to come from the same hand, is equally notable. 
Here the girl, with her body swathed in barbaric stuffs, and her 
face, arms, and feet naked in their strange greenish-gamboge hue, 
dances a fantastic and solemn pas as she waves a long lilac scarf. 
The modelling of her elastic figure, the gestures of her hands, and 
above all the impassive distinction of her strange face, painted, 
mask-like, inscrutable, are masterly; the colour is very odd, but 
evidently studied with extreme care. 

After looking at these three works, the descent seems rather 
sudden to the compositions of Mr. P. W. Steer, Mr. Sidney Starr, 
and the rest; the “ Ermine Sea” (42) of the first named—three 
little transparent pink-and-blue girls skipping in a breaking 
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wave, being the principal example here of the purely comic or 
incoherent picture. Hung too high is a fanciful composition 
called “Jack o’ Lantern” (50), by Mr. R. A. Bell, young women 
gathering daffodils, and alarmed at the passing by of a naked and 
shadowy youth; this has considerable merit. If duels were legal 
in this country, Mr. Walter Sickert would ere now have met Mr. 
George Moore, whose portrait (48) he has painted, on the field of 
honour; nothing but blood could wipe out this affront, in which 
the novelist appears with round pale eyes, like blue glass marbles, 
set in an oval ball of dirty mortar which passes for a face. We 
cannot deal with the Impressionists in detail, but we must men- 
tion a few very excellent contributions by some of their friends. 
Mr. Henry S. Tuke’s bust of “A Sailor” (59) smoking a pipe 
after his dinner, sitting in a red jacket against a dim green back- 
ground, is positively beautiful, and has that curious, uneasy charm 
which Mr. Tuke contrives to give to the commonplace. Mr. 
James Paterson's refined landscape, “ Nameless Hills” (13) should 
not have been insulted by the propinquity of No. 10, which any 
nursery in the United Kingdom could have turned out. Mr. 
Christian Symons’s portrait of “ Mrs. Tylor” (15), an elderly lady 
smiling, is admirable. Mr. Paul Maitland’s grey and ghost-like 
studies of London streets have great refinement. A well-posed 
figure in a Japanese dress is Mr. C. W. Furse’s “Design in 
Blue” (33). Mr. James makes a new, and not wholly successful, 
departure in his curious drawings of German shrines. A charm- 
ing phantasmal effect of a harbour, with the end of a pier, is 
given in Mr. Theodore Roussel’s “Sea after Sunset” (56). 
“Early Spring” (53) is a remarkably feeble example of that 
very unequal artist M. Claude Monet. We can but mention— 
with approval—Mr. George Clausen’s exquisite “Head of a 
Child” (83), Mr. Fred Brown's “ Mother and Child” (82), Mr. 
Theodore Roussel's “ Portrait of a Child” (104), and M. Blanche’s 
quiet and effective figure of “Miss Cobden” (4). In sculpture 
are noticeable a beautiful little bronze “ Door-knocker” (113), a 
nude woman holding out a statuette of the Venus of Milo, by 
Mr. Harry Bates; a “St. Christina” (114), in very low tinted 
relief, by Mr. Frampton ; and a figure of a man in armour (115), 
by Mr. G. F. Watts. 

The thirtieth Winter Exhibition of sketches and studies by the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours is of unusual excel- 
lence, in spite of the absence of Messrs, Boyce, Alfred Hunt, 
Holman Hunt, North, and other prominent members. There are 
very few figure-pieces; but among these the studies by Mr. 
Burne Jones naturally takes the foremost place. This artist, 
indeed, is represented by nearly twenty examples—mainly chalk 
studies and silver points—of heads and draperies, intended for use 
in the large picture entitled “The Starof Bethlehem.” It is difficult 
to know what to say of these chips from an artistic workshop, or 
of the similar, though less masterly, studies of Mr. T. M. Rooke 
(344) and Mr. I’. Shields (263, 269); there is movement and 
power in the somewhat conventional “Christ and Peter” (288) 
of the latter artist. We cannot greatly commend the would-be 
humorous figure-pieces of Mr. Marks, whose birds, on the other 
hand, have always a certain merit of their own, inartistic as they 
are; “As Pure as Snow” (350) is a white cockatoo, very cross, 
and shamming to be asleep. Mr. Edward Hughes has two 
portrait-pictures of young girls (108, 289), a little strained in 
pose, but delicate and harmonious. Mr, Brewtnall exhibits a 
large number of drawings, some of which are not worthy of his 
reputation. But “The Dragon's Cave” (21), in which St. George 
advances, with British bluff, to attack a very mysterious monster, 
whose eye gleams through the mist, is quite fine ; while “ Robin- 
son Crusoe and the Footprint” (217) is very solid and true in 
landscape of reddish cliffs and pale sea; a well-balanced com- 
position, although Crusce looks out of place in surroundings so 
evidently English. Mr. Lawrence Bulleid sends some of his 
carefully finished little symbolic heads. 

The great bulk of the studies, however, are in landscape, and 
the honours of the exhibition rest with Miss Clara Montalba, Mr. 
Albert Goodwin and Mr. Rooke. Miss Montalba is distinctly 
remarkable this year. She has discovered a new hunting-ground 
for herself in Friuli, and it has had an effect upon her manner. 
She was getting a little dry in Venice; she is much more 
luminous and free, with a wetter touch, in these Friuli studies. 
There are still some Venetian scenes of hers at this exhibition, 
and in one of them, “ A Regatta” (6), she has done a very bold 
thing ; she represents an immense crowd by dabs of colour, which 
at the proper distance expand into innumerable heads. The im- 
pression left by Mr. Goodwin's contributions is not less ex- 
quisite and imaginative than usual. It is difficult to specify 
among so many; but the “ Clovelly” (8), with its solid freshness, 
and the “ Wells” (154), with its pale and yellowish market- 
place, the Cathedral rising dimly behind, may be cited as ex- 
cellent typical examples. Mr. T. M. Rooke has been busily 


sketching at Lisieux, and has brought back a full portfolio. Most 
of his studies are very gay and almost exaggerated, looking like . 


streets and market-places in fairy-land, but fascinating to the 
highest degree, and full of grotesque and lovely detail. An 
elaborate facade of grey carved work is his “ House of Sala- 
mander ” (19), dating from an age when Lexovia was a power in 
the world. 

Mr. David Murray has painted “ The Mill-meadow, Ringwood” 
(95) in tones that for him are somewhat dark and lurid; we 
think, moreover, that his wildfowl in the water are too large and 
obtrusive. Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury’s work is beginning, we are 
sorry to say, to look rather faded against the strong modern 
landscapes, and his much-stippled birch-trees and haystacks seem 
fatigued. Mr. Napier Hemy gives an almost Venetian look to 
his “ Portsmouth” (38). There are several of Mrs. Allingham’s 
customary scenes in gardens; but this lady has passed from the 
genuine study of a phase of nature to the conventional reproduc- 
tion of reflections of that scene in her own memory. Mr. Charles 
Fripp’s Japanese studies are interesting, though ugly and wanting 
in solidity. The Earl of Carlisle's “Study of Scotch Firs” (271) 
is carefully finished, and true to forms which it is not easy to 
secure. We can do no more than mention with approval the 
studies of Messrs. A. Melville, Tom Lloyd, Herbert Marshall, and 
Robert W. Allan. But a special word must be given to Mr. 
Henry Wallis’s singular and original drawings of specimens of 
Persian lustre ware, vases,” bowls, and tiles. These are blue with 
green design, or cream-colour with gold design, and the truth 
with which the high lights as well as the glow of the lustre itself 
has been reproduced is very remarkable. 

At the Japanese Gallery, 28 New Bond Street, there is now on 
view a collection of drawings made for Zhe Portfolio by a variety 
of distinguished artists. Here are sixteen of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
bold sketches of architecture, much more clear and vivid than 
the reproductions with which we are all familiar. These draw- 
ings seem curiously full of light. After Mr. Pennell’s designs 
those of M. Brunet-Desbaines, though delicate, seem feeble. Sir 
F. Leighton’s “ Gipsy ” (33) is an experiment in getting complexion 
by smudging, curious, but not quite successful. In Mr. Henry 
Moore’s “ Beached Margin of the Sea” (41) the sky is excellently 
luminous, but the light seems to shine through rather than off the 
sands and sea, Mr. Albert Moore’s “Study” (31) is a fine 
sketch of a girl, chalk on blueish ground. “ Welcome Footsteps” 
(32) is a pretty profile head by Mr. Marcus Stone. 

In the same gallery are two small exhibitions of “ Westminster 
Abbey,” by Mr. Herbert Railton, and of “Tennyson's Country,” 
by Mr. Edward Hull. The latter are feeble, and seem, perhaps, 
particularly weak by the side of the poet’s marvellously full and 
picturesque verses. Mr. Railton’s architecture, when he does not 
by an unhappy trick suggest traceries of cut cork, is very good, 
and his Westminster set is as complete as it is interesting. Mr, 
Railton also exhibits some views of Haddon Hall. 

That estimable society the Art for Schools Association has 
now opened its annual exhibition of framed and unframed pictures 
recommended for school prizes and educational Christmas pre- 
sents, at 29 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. We are glad to draw 
the attention of schools and colleges to these tasteful and inexpen- 
sive adornments. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Tae year has been one of surprises from the first, and it 

retains the character to the very end. Alarmist rumours, 
circulated from week to week and from month to month, have 
not been followed by the financial disasters that were predicted. 
The bad harvests throughout Western Europe and the famine in 
Russia have not caused the stringency in the money market that 
every one expected, nor have they appreciably lowered the prices 
of international securities, for the tall of November has been 
followed by an almost complete recovery. And, lastly, the pro- 
hibition of grain exports by Russia, practically giving to the 
United States command of the grain markets of Western Europe, 
has not led to the boom in American Railroad securities which 
all operators looked for. At cone time in the summer speculation 
on a large scale was begun, but it broke down in the course of a 
few weeks; and now when the Christmas holidays are upon us, 
and every one was expecting slack business, American Railroad 
securities have for a couple of weeks been rising rapidly, and it 
seems as if the long-expected boom had really begun. That there 
are good grounds for some rise in American Railroad securities 
no careful observer will venture to dispute. The crops this 
year are the largest ever gathered in; the farmers are excep- 
tionally prosperous, trade is beginning to improve, and the rail- 
road Companies have so much more traflic than they can carry 
that most of them have been obliged to give notice that for the 
present they must suspend taking more. As a matter of 
course, well-managed Companies which have always paid divi- 
dends on their shares will have larger earnings than ever before, 
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and ought, therefore, to be in a position to pay higher dividends ; 
while it is clear also that the interest on bonds is more sure to 
be paid than in bad years. There is good reason, then, for some 
advance in the prices of well-secured bonds and sound dividend 
paying shares. It looks, however, as if the rise will be quite as 
great, and perhaps even greater, in mere speculative securities 
as in the best. No doubt the rise is partly due to buying back 
by speculators who had sold what they did not possess, A little 
while ago they were anticipating a crisis on the Paris and Berlin 
Bourses ; and, in the belief that there must follow a general de- 
preciation of securities, they sold American Railroad shares and 
bonds very freely. Now that the fear of a crisis on the Continent 
has passed away, for the time being at all events, and that the 
end of the year has come, the speculators are buying what they 
had contracted to deliver, but did not possess. They fear evi- 
dently that investment in the course of the next couple of months 
will be so large as to force up the prices of all sound investment 
securities, and with these they apprehend that speculative securities 
will rise also, and, for fear of heavier losses by-and-bye, they are 
now closing their accounts. That is, no doubt, prudent, and if 
the matter ends there all will be well. But it would be unfor- 
tunate if the British public were to begin speculating just now 
when prices have risen so considerably, and when, therefore, the 
danger of a sharp fall is greater than it was. Upon the Continent 
operators on the Bourses have been assisted by the abundance 
and cheapness of money. It was naturally thought that, as the 
harvest was so bad all over Europe, Europe would have to send 
large amounts of gold to America to buy the food required, and 
therefore that the European money markets would be disturbed 
at the end of the year. Generally, bankers do not lend as freely 
in late December as at other periods of the year, while the 
business world requires to keep handsome balances, and for that 
reason the money markets are generally more stringent at the 
end of the year than at other times ; and it was not unreasonable 
to expect that they would be exceptionally stringent just now 
because of the badness of the harvests. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the money markets are quiet everywhere. The United 
States have not taken from Europe as much gold as was 
thought probable. The Russian Government has not drawn 
upon its balances abroad, and the purchases of food have been 
paid for somehow without remitting much money, There- 
tore, the Continental Bourses look steady just now. It 
will be recollected that just when a crisis seemed inevit- 
able in Paris the Russian Government practically cancelled 
about two-fiiths of the new loan, and thereby relieved the 
syndicate cf bankers of a contract which they were unable to 
carry out. The result was the “cornering of the bears,” who 
took fright and bought back what they had sold. The conse- 
quence is that prices are now very nearly as high as they were 
before the break took place. But none of the difliculties under 
which the Continental Bourses are labouring have been removed. 
Portugal, everybody knows, is bankrupt; the new Spanish loan 
in the nature of things can give only temporary relief; the crisis 
in Italy is not at an end ; the famine in Russia is growing worse 
and worse ; the state of affairs in South America is as bad as it 
can be; trade in Germany is greatly depressed and seems likely 
to become worse ; the lock-up of capital is very great, and the 
credit of some important banking institutions both in France and 
Germany has been severely shaken. Above all, owing to the 
bad harvest and the check to trade, there is and there will be 
less money for investment than in ordinary years. It seems cer- 
tain, therefore, that there must be a decline in international 
securities. Quite possibly there may be no crisis; for the Con- 
tinental banks have a power of combination which our own banks 
have not; but it seems impossible that any artiticial measures 
can keep up prices that are obviously too high. 

There was a sharp recovery in the money market on Monday. 
Last week the rate of discount in the open market for Three 
Months Bank Bills was little better than 13 per cent.; but on 
Monday the Treasury Three Months Bills were placed at about 
i} per cent., while in the open market as much as 24 per cent. was 
charged for Bank Bills, and in some cases 2} was quoted, although 
very little business was done on the latter terms. On Tuesday, 
however, the general quotation was 2} per cent. The rise is 
mainly due to a strong demand for gold for Germany. There 
were considerable withdrawals on Saturday, Monday, and Tue:- 
day, and it is believed that before the end of the year altogether 
bout halfa million will be taken, It is also probable that the 
Bank of Spain may take gold as soon as the new loan is placed ; but 
the German demand will end as soon as the year closes, and 
the Spanish demand will not materially affect the market. 
In the first half of every year money returns from the provinces to 
the great banking centres upon the Continent as well as at home, 
and therefore the Continental money markets are sure to be easy 
for some months to come, unless, of course, apprehension revives, 
or there is a renewal of political uneasiness, The immediate 


future of the market really depends upon the American demand 
for gold. From the beginning of September up to the present 
nearly six millions sterling in gold have been taken from Europe 
by the United States, and nearly two millions in addition have 
been sent direct from Australia to San Francisco; therefore 
nearly eight millions altogether have gone. If the demand is now 
nearly satisfied, the European money markets will certainly be 
easy for months to come, and it is probable that the Bank of 
England rate of discount will be lowered next month, or at all events 
in February, to 2 per cent. Onthe other hand, if the American 
demand continues there is sure to be a recovery of rates. On the 
one hand, it is to be recollected that notes are being issued by the 
Treasury at the rate of nearly a million sterling every month, and 
that about half a million sterling in gold is also being received 
by the Treasury, therefore the additions to the currency are very 
large; but, on the other hand, there is sure to be a very active 
speculation and a considerable improvement in trade, 

The silver market remains very quiet, the price being 433d. per 
oz. Were it not for a demand for Japan, there would probably 
be a decline, for the hope entertained last week that speculation 
was reviving has died out. Everybody seems now to recognize 
that, if the American Treasury, by purchasing 4} million ounces 
every month, cannot keep up the price, it is not probable that 
any other influence can permanently raise the market. 

Messrs. de Murrieta & Co. have at last concluded the negotia- 
tions for transferring their financial and commercial business to 
the South American Trust, and a new Assets Realization Com- 
pany is being formed for the purpose of taking over the assets 
and liabilities of the house. This has given a better tone to all 
the markets. It is now felt that practically the crisis is at an 
end, so far, at all events, as this country is concerned, and a 
general recovery is looked for. Upon the Continent, however, 
there is still apprehension, as nobody doubts that before long 
Portugal must make a compromise with her creditors, and the 
position both in Spain and Italy is very disquieting, while the 
progress of the famine in Russia is only too likely to create new 
difficulties. 

On Friday, Saturday, and Monday an unusually large amount 
of business was done in the American market for the time of the 
year. Speculation had been held in check by the fears of a crisis 
on the Continent, but when those fears passed away the great 
operators in New York began to buy largely,and at length they were 
followed by European speculators. The greatest rise has been in 
well-secured bonds and sound dividend-paying shares ; but specu- 
lative shares have also participated in the movement. On Monday, 
however, although the volume of business was very large, the 
New York market somewhat gave way, and the London market 
was decidedly weaker on Tuesday. On Wednesday, however, 
there was a recovery. It is to be presumed that prices will 
decline somewhat for the remainder of the year, although 
every one expects a much larger rise early next month. In the 
international department prices have also been well maintained, 
but the impression is gaining ground that the artificial means 
taken to put up quotations cannot succeed much longer, and that 
therefore we shall probably see a general decline as soon as the 
new year begins. In home securities there is a good investment 
going on, and the market is firm, and generally there is a very much 
better feeling than at any time previously throughout the year. 


During Friday, Saturday, and Monday prices advanced, but 
they gave way on Tuesday, so that at the end the movements do 
not show ‘as much change as has really taken place. In the 
Home Railway market the greatest movement is in Caledonian 
Undivided, which closed on Tuesday evening at 1213, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of }. London and North- 
Western closed on Tuesday at 174}, ® rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of }, and North-Eastern closed at 1608, a rise 
of 3; but Great Western closed at 158}, fall of }. In the De- 
ferred stocks, Brighton A closed on Tuesday at 1513, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 3, and South-Eastern A 
closed at 86, a fall of 3; but Caledonian Deferred closed at 45, a 
rise of 3, and North British Deferred closed at 69}, a rise of }. 
In the American market the movements have been almost all 
upwards. Atchison shares closed on Tuesday at 45}, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 14; Erie closed at 333, a 
rise of as much as 13; Union Pacific closed at 44}, a rise of }. 
These are all, it will be recollected, speculative shares, unsuited 
to the investor proper. Milwaukee shares will probably soon 
become dividend-paying again, and though not suited to the in- 
vestor proper, have an attraction, no doubt, for the speculative 
investor. They closed on Tuesday at 834, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 13. Coming now to the dividend-pay- 
ing shares, Louisville and Nashville closed on Tuesday at 84}, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}, and Pennsylvania 
shares closed at 58}, a rise of 3, but Lake Shore shares closed at 
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1283, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of }, and New 
York Central shares at 1203, a fall of 13. The downward move- 
ment in Lake Shore and New York Central—Vanderbilt stocks, 
as they are called—is due to a report that the dividends will not be 
so good as had been expected. Argentine bonds improved some- 
what. The Five per Cents of 1886 closed on Tuesday at 61-62, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }; and the 
Funding Loan closed at 54-5, also a rise of $; but Argentine 
railway stocks further declined. Buenos Ayres and Rosario 
Ordinary closed at 61-4, a fall of 2; but Central Argentine closed 
at 42-5,a recovery of 1. In the foreign market the changes have 
been few and unimportant. French Rentes closed on Tuesday at 
953, @ rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }; and 
Hungarian Four per Cents closed at 91}, a rise of }. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


Ot curious thing struck us, with respect to the plot of Alone 
in London, Mr. Robert Buchanan and Miss Harriet Jay's 
melodrama, revived at the Princess's Theatre on Monday, and 
this was the singular resemblance which exists between its plot 
and that of Oliver Twist, which Miss Hawthorne has resuscitated 
at the New Olympic. Mr. Robert Buchanan’s heroine, like Nancy, 
is the associate of thieves, and, like Nancy, is accosted by a 
benevolent old gentleman, who seeks to convert her. She in 
her turn tries her best to screen from harm a good little boy of 
more or less high degree, who has lost his way in the world and 
turned street-arab. The diminutive size of this urchin tempts the 
Bill Sikes of Mr. Buchanan's play to make him an unwilling 
accomplice in a burglary, and he is accordingly “shoved” through 
a window of the house to be pillaged, and is caught by its inmates 
and discovered by them to be their heir-apparent. All this is 
precisely what happens to little Oliver Twist. This play is very 
well acted. Mr. Henry Neville is quite the right man in the 
right place as the good-hearted miller, and Mr. W. L. Abingdon 
is a very uncanny representative of the snaky villain Redcliffe. 
Miss Ella Terriss is a pathetic and gentle street-urchin, and Miss 
Maud Elmore, an actress from the “ East End,” made her West- 
End début as Annie Meadows, Mr. Buchanan's Nancy. She is 
a little rugged, but she has power, assisted by genuine earnestness, 
and made a deserved success. The “comic element,” as it is 
technically called, fell into the competent hands of Mr. Wilfred E. 
Shine and Miss Julia Warden. 

It is not such a far cry from Thérése Raqguin to the new version 
of Oliver Twist with which Miss Hawthorne hopes to attract 
holiday-makers to the New Olympic. In point of fact, Mr. 
George Collingham’s Oliver Twist is just the sort of play we 
should have expected to have seen at the Independent Theatre as 
a@ companion picture to Zola’s drama. Here you have all the 
qualifications needed to make a success with the advanced 
“ young critics ”—a startling crime, attended by any amount of 
hideous realism. Miss Grace Hawthorne and Mr. Bassett Roe 
spare themselves no pains to make the dark deed which Dickens 
has described in such powerful language lJoathsomely brutal. 
Not a detail is neglected, and the murder of Nancy as repre- 
sented at the New Olympic is most disgusting. The animal love 
of the woman for her brutal tormentor is depicted in a manner 
which should charm the “advanced,” and throw the shining 
lights of the Playgoers Club into ecstasies of admiring delight. 
If realism in dramatic art is admirable, the laurel wreath for fine 
acting should be awarded to Miss Hawthorne. She may not look 
the ideal Nancy, but she certainly does not omit a detail which 
can lend realism to the horrors she has to wade through. To our 
mind Miss Hawthorne, who is a refined and clever actress, wes 
quite as much out of her place as were the repulsive and 
degrading scenes of crime and misery she and her companions 
depicted on the stage of any respectable theatre. There is very 
little of Oliver Twist seen in this laidly play, but that little 
was charmingly acted by Miss Bertie Willis. Mr. De Solla 
kept to the traditions of the part of Fagin, and did so wisely, for 
he came very near realizing to the life Dickens's famous creation. 
Mr, J. A. Welch sketched the amusing part of the “ Artful 
Dodger” successfully, Mr. F. M. Wood was natural enough 
as Noah Claypole, and Miss Lesley Bell a good Charlotte. But 
these people, together with Mr. Bumble, have but little to do, 
in a piece in which everything is made subservient to Bill Sikes 
and his wretched mistress. Mr. Bassett Roe's “ make-up ” as Bill 
is remarkably good ; he acted the part with a forcible brutality. 

At the Strand Theatre a pretty afternoon’s entertainment is 
provided for young people this season. Hans the Boatman, a 
musical comedy given with some success at Terry’s Theatre two 
years ago, was revived on Monday. The plot is gracefully worked 


out on very conventional lines; but the tale it tells is a sympa- 
thetic one, and the audience applauded rapturously when the 
light-hearted, but too suspicious, boatman recovers his lost sight 
and his wrongfully-accused wife at one and the same time. 
Miss Alice Atherton plays Jeffie with a thorough appreciation of 
its “points,” and is, accordingly, bright and amusing. Her 
songs were of course received with much and deserved applause. 
Mr. Charles Arnold plays the part of the boatman quaintly 
enough, but he certainly dances much better than he sings. The 
Late Lamented still occupies the evening’s bill at this theatre. 

Joan of Arc has migrated from the Gaiety to the Shaftesbury 
Theatre to make way for Cinder-Ellen, which will be produced 
at the former house on Christmas Eve. 

A new and brilliant ballet at the Alhambra, entitled Zempta- 
tion, struggled hard to make itself intelligible through the fog 
which filled the spacious theatre on Monday night in a most 
obnoxious manner. Notwithstanding this disagreeable fact, we- 
were able to distinguish much of the magnificent scenery and 
dresses, and to discover that the plot is of Italian origin, cleverly 
adapted to ballet purposes by Signor Carlo Coppi. The music, 
too, by Mr. Jacobi, is merry and graceful. To Mr. T. E. Ryan is. 
due the exquisite scenery. The costumes, too, are in excellent 
taste, notably those in the so-called “ Dance of the Sun,” in which 
the coryphées are draped in gauzes the shading of which is intended 
to represent the graduated rays of the softest sunset. Two 
new dancers appear in this ballet—Mlle. Elia and Mile. Christino- 
—both admirable exponents of the old Italian method of dancing. 
Signor Biancifiori, too, isa new comer and a very clever dancer— 
di rango Francese, as he would be technically called in Italy. 

If Mr. Stuart Cumberland had nothing very new to say at the 
Haymarket Theatre on Monday afternoon on the well-threshed- 
out subject of thought-reading, he certainly managed to make 
the afternoon pass amusingly. “The House of Shelter” benefited 
by Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s kindness to the amount of 857.; and Mr. 
Stuart Cumberland had a very large and appreciating audience. 
There is, fortunately, no humbug about him, and he poses rather 
as a successful conjurer than as a “ Seer.” 

Mr. C. P. Colnaghi and Mr. Cotsford Dick gave a perfor- 
mance at the Opera Comique of their new operetta, 4A Spring 
Legend, on Thursday last. The humour of the libretto suggests 
that of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s, and is gracefully written. The music 
has distinct merits, and will surely be heard again. 

The full title of the pantomime at Drury Lane is Humpty 
Dumpty ; or the Yellow Dwarf, and the Fair One with the Golden 
Locks. It will be produced on Christmas Eve, and, if we are to 
believe the “ puff preliminary,” will “eclipse anything and every- 
thing of the sort ever seen on any stage "—qué vivra verra. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. John Maddison Morton, 
the well-known farce-writer. He was born in 1811, and 
was the son of “Speed the Plough” Morton, a popular dramatist 
of the last century, who created the famous character of Mrs, 
Grundy. Mr. Morton was the author of many brilliant pieces, 
the plots of which were mostly taken from the French or German,,. 
of which by far the most successful was Bor and Cox, adapted 
from the two French pieces, La Chambre a Deux Lits and Lisette. 
Mr. Morton's latest dramatic work was Going It, which he wrote 
for his old friend Mr. J. L. Toole, and produced at that gentleman’s. 
theatre in 1885 with great success. For some years past this 
amiable and accomplished old gentleman was a brother of the 
Charterhouse, in the cloisters of which historical institution he- 
passed away quietly on Saturday last, much beloved and muclx 
regretted. 


THE WEATHER. 


INTER has come at last! When we last went to press 

the appearances went to show that fogs were likely to 
come on, and that prognostication has been fully justified, at 
least since Sunday last. The period has been all but absolutely 
rainless, a welcome change from our experiences of the last few 
months. The way in which this great change has come about is. 
rather interesting to trace. On Wednesday, December 16, the 
last depression which had passed over these islands lay over Den- 
mark; but during that day the barometer rose very rapidly, in 
fact nearly an inch, at all the North Sea stations, and on Thurs- 
day morning an elongated band of barometrical readings above 
30°4 inches stretched from the Channel Islands all the way to 
Bodé in Norway, within the Arctic circle. The frost began then. 
On Thursday morning the thermometer at York read 18° lower 
than it had done on the previous day, and at several other 
stations the fall exceeded ten degrees, [Friday saw little change, 
but by Saturday morning a definite anticyclone, with readings 
at its centre above 30°7 inches, covered the whole of North 
Germany, and its influence extended over us, no rain having 
been reported on Friday, except a very little in Ireland 
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and the extreme north of Scotland. The frost had set in, as just 
mentioned, on the Thursday night; but fogs did not begin till 
Monday the 21st—since that day we have had a plentiful dose of 
them. The highest barometrical readings as yet reported in these 
islands has been 30°71 in., observed both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. On the Continent 308 in. has not been touched, 
though Cuxhaven reported 30°79 in, at 6 P.m. on Sunday. Weather 
abroad has been more severe than with us, the thermometer at 
Munich recording 3° F. on Sunday night, while the maximum 
for the same day was only 19° F. On Monday the minimum was 
again 3°; but the highest temperature was only 14° F., or 
eighteen degrees below the freezing point. In this country the 
frost has been sharp for the last day or two, readings below 20° 
being recorded on Tuesday at 8 a.m. at Loughborough, York, 
‘Oxford, Cambridge, and London, The lowest was at the first- 
named station, and was only 12°. The frost bids fair to last for 
a few days at least, and the prospects for hunting are poor in- 
deed, as from the immense amount of water over the country 
‘there is no chance of the fields drying within any reasonable 
time. On the other hand, skaters are rejoicing in uninterrupted 
sheets of inundation ice on which as yet not a speck of snow has 
fallen. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD CANNING.* 


wes if the Indian Mutiny was marked by some grievous 
blunders it was also fruitful of noble names and heroic 
‘deeds, is what no unprejudiced person would now deny. The 
most virulent opponent of the East India Company must allow 
that its servants, for the most part, quitted themselves like men. 
Civilians and military officers kept a firm grip of posts which 
seemed untenable. Shut up and beleaguered, they converted 
frail palisades and thin walls of brick and mortar into im- 
pregnable fortresses. In the open they were victorious against 
enormous odds. They did, verily, turn to flight the armies of 
aliens. Amidst the figures which crowd what is now an 
historical canvas that of Lord Canning stands out in relief. Tle 
was not, like two eminent men amongst his predecessors, Com- 
mander-in-Chief as well as Governur-General. He could not 
place himself at the head of a division of the army at a critical 
moment, like Lord Hardinge; and he did not enlarge the 
boundaries of the Empire, like Lord Dalhousie. But not the less 
is he a grand, if not the principal figure in the drama of 1857. 
To Sir Henry Cunningham has been assigned the duty of clear- 
ing up misapprehensions, of refuting unfair strictures, and of 
setting in its true light the character of an English statesman 
who in the depths of disaster never bated a jot of hope, and in 
the hour of triumph never yielded to clamour. Within the 
rather narrow limits prescribed to him by the unalterable laws 
of the Clarendon Press, Sir Henry Cunningham has admirably 
executed his task. The style, it need hardly be said, is worthy 
of the subject ; easy, pungent, clear, and precise. In 200 pages 
it would be rather difficult to find an_ ill-constructed sen- 
tence or a false view of men and events; and here and there 
we have a solemn warning against making rash experiments in 
Indian administration under the cloak of philanthropy which men 
of all political parties would do well to recollect. And then full 
_justice has been done to the memory of Lord Canning, without 
disparagement to the splendid performances of Lord Dalhousie. 
Sir John Kaye had already given us a lively sketch of Lord 
Canning—his trials, his brave heart, his unflinching courage, his 
serene temper, his forbearance under grave provocation; with 
which sketch little fault can be found. But, besides discovering 
some two or three causes of the Mutiny never discerned by 
Lawrence and others on the spot, Kaye gravely represents Lord 
Dalhousie as a hard, strict logician, and a “man of no imagina- 
tion”; incapable of seeing with other men’s eyes, and of conceiv- 
ing any other growth of “ancestral pride and national honour” 
than what is felt by Ramsays and Campbells. Few more absurd 
comments have ever been made by a practised writer and an ex- 
artillery officer. 

Sir Henry Cunningham has judiciously compressed into one 
pregnant chapter a description of the India which Lord Canning 
found on his arrival. This may have involved the omission of 
some biographical and personal details. The author admits that 
the far-reaching policy of Lord Dalhousie had in it some elements 
of danger arising out of its very breadth and strength. But he 
does not forget that the annexation of Oudh had the deliberate 
assent of the English Cabinet, and he does not care to find 
excuses for the devilry of the Nana and palliations for the atro- 
cities of the Rani of Jhansi. This chapter, and others describing 
the rise, rapid progress, and extinction of the Sepoy Mutiny, will 
compare favourably with some more pretentious narratives of the 
bewildering events which hurry the reader from Barrackpore to 
the Punjab, and from the Central Provinces to the frontiers of 
Eastern Bengal. 


* Rulers of India—Earl Canning. By Sir H, S. Cunningham, K.C.1.E. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1891. 


Lord Canning and his advisers may not at the first have 
realized the gigantic proportions of the military uprising and the 
inevitable with which they were confronted. 
Very few men did, with even far greater knowledge of the 
Oriental character. Grey-haired colonels who had served against 
Goorkhas and Mahrattas, and who remembered how Sepoys could 
fight at Maharajpore and Sobraon, were firm believers in the loyalty 
and fidelity of Purbeahs on the very eve ofa massacre. Some com- 
panies of Sepoys fought for their officers in the morning and fired 
on them in the afternoon. It was sometimes a pure toss-up 
whether a station could be held or lost, and a treasury saved or 
looted. Sir Henry Cunningham points out that several of the 
incidents of the time, such as the circulation of absurd rumours 
and incendiarism, indicated restlessness and grievances much 
more than an organized plot like the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the Sicilian Vespers. Then, with regard to the alleged in- 
fringement of the rights and interests of superior landlords in 
more than one province, it could not be the policy or the duty of 
the British Government to stand by calmly while millions of 
tenant proprietors were wiped out by the fraud, or crushed by 
the violence, of high-handed Talukdars and their agents. And 
yet it may be conceded that one or two mistakes in minor points 
did really add to the difficulties of the Governor-Gene A 
chapter is devoted to the subject of “ Lord Canning’s Assailants,” 
and it is a proof of the author's tact and right feeling that he 
treats this inflammable topic with judicial fairness, without 
reviving bitter controversies, without applying ugly names to any 
individuals or sections of the community, and without exalting 
discredited officials into imaginary heroes of romance. But he 
could not pass over the fact that beside the tension caused by 
lost provinces, plundered treasuries, and massacres of women and 
children, Lord Canning had to defend his policy against the 
attacks of the non-official community of Calcutta and the un- 
generous treatment of opponents at home. It is painful to recol- 
lect that a petition was actually drawn out and signed for the 
recall of the Governor-General, although its main Dre were 
easily disposed of by a few marginal notes from Lord Canning's 
own hand. On some other questions there is still room for a 
difference of opinion. It was, for instance, a mistake to put 
English and native journalists on the same footing when an Act 
was summarily passed for the restriction of the liberty of the 
Press. Again, it was unlucky that the ardour of the Calcutta 
Volunteers should have been snubbed by the letters of a secre- 
tary. But such incidents had no real effect on the main issues of 
the contest. To decide these Lord Canning called up English 
regiments from Burma, Madras, and Ceylon, and arrested troops 
on their way to China under Lord Elgin. A Naval Brigade was 
organized under Sir William Peel. Martial law was not pro- 
claimed, and was not needed, in Central and Lower Bengal. 
Civil functionaries were vested with absolute powers of life and 
death, and a strict and constant supervision was both exercised 
and felt when districts had been recovered. Magistrates and 
judges were directed to deal only with mutineers who persisted 
in defying authority, were charged with specific acts of rebellion, 
had murdered their officers, outraged women, or could be | | 
proved to have committed very violent and ruthless acts. It 
was for this humane, just, and necessary policy that the nick- 
name of “ Clemency ” was given to Lord Canning. In truth, it is 
one of his titles to admiration and respect. Posterity will doubt- 
less regard what was intended for withering satire with the con- 
temptuous feelings with which we read the epithets, usually 
commencing with the second letter of the alphabet, now applied 
to Mr. Balfour. 

In the same judicial spirit the author deals with the Proclama- 
tion to the Talukdars of Oudh, and with the indiscreet utterances 
of Lord Ellenborough on the subject—an indiscretion as remark- 
able as his famous carmagnole about the gates of Somnait. The 
proclamation, however apparently sweeping in terms, was, in 
reality and in spirit, lenient and comprehensive. It held out to 
every landholder who had taken up arms the prospect of the 
recovery of his rights by a timely submission. As a matter of 
fact, this manifesto never produced any one of the dreadful con- 
apptehended by Ellenborough, or the “ desperate 
and prolonged resistance” which had been thought possible by 
such a friend to native potentates as Sir James Outram. The 
Talukdars, with Man Sing at their head, speedily tendered their 
submission and were reinstated in their possessions; and when 
these magnates had once surrendered, all opposition in Oudh sank 
down with the rapidity of the armed warriors on Benledi at the 
bidding of Roderick Dhu. 

Calm and unmoved had been Lord Canning’s attitude in the 
highest crisis of the Mutiny. In reconstruction and pacification 
he was equally resolute and calm. Authority had to be restored ; 
an empty treasury had to be replenished by new and unfamiliar 
taxation; there were fierce passions to be repressed and a pardon- 
able irritation to be soothed. The independent and unofficial 
members of the community had some excuse for the ae 
of race antipathy, and even some civilians and military officers 
were ready to give way to a wish that all mutineers had but 
one head, and that they could “hang the haill mob at the tail 
of ae tow.” It is, we repeat, a striking testimony to the 
character of Lord Canning that he was just as generous, far- 
sighted, and forbearing oko the mutineers lost heart, as he 
had been unmoved when Delhi had not been captured, Lucknow was 
not relieved, and Cawnpore was still unrevenged. The work of 
reconstruction was to some degree facilitated by the transfer of the 
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_ supreme authority from the Company to the Crown. The Proclama- 


tion announcing this change in language worthy of the occasion, 
guaranteeing religious toleration, equality and impartiality in the 
administration of the law, and offering pardon to all but the 
leaders of revolt, was extolled at the time; and it has been since 
often quoted by those who would admit natives to more impor- 
tant oflices, as well as by others who deem it essential to maintain 
the supremacy of the English Rule. But nowhere can be found 
in that splendid declaration of rights and responsibilities any 
pledge lending colour to the impudent pretensions lately put 
forth by the motley assembly of clerks and Baboos, calling them- 
selves the representatives and exponents of the national mind. 

In order to restore the credit of Government, Mr. James 
Wilson, an experienced financier, was sent out to India at Lord 
Canning’s request ; and, whatever may be thought of the appli- 
cability of an Income-tax or a Licensing-tax to the monied, 
trading, and agricultural classes of India, Wilson was the first 
to introduce a system of annual estimates and a forecast of means 
and ends. It hasserved as a model for all succeeding Chancellors 
of the Indian Exchequer, and has led to Provincial Budgets and 
the decentralization of finance. 

When peace was restored Lord Canning made a tour in the 
Upper Provinces, and at various Durbars explained his policy to 
the princes and chiefs. At all times a Durbar in the cold season 
is an imposing sight. It had a remarkable significance and effect 
when held in any one of the old capitals of India, recently in the 
possession of mutineers in the license of revolt and rapine, or of a 
small band of Englishmen fighting against tremendous odds. The 
principal figure, in the appropriate language of the memoir, was 
the Viceroy, whose “fine presence, marble brow, well-chiselled 
features, and dignified mien rendered him to the public eye a fit 
representative of British rule.” 

We could wish that his limits had allowed the author more 
space for other measures of reconstruction, as well as for a notice 
of Lord Canning’s State papers. He directed the attention of 
capitalists to neglected opportunities and waste lands, and the 
cultivation of tea. He cut down expenditure as far as was 
politic and prudent. He altered for the better the structure and 
composition of the Legislative Councils. The abolition of the 
Indian navy is a matter on which there may be two _——. 
His selection of civil and military officers for rewards and honours 
was generally approved. His Minute on the privilege of adoption, 
guaranteeing it to native princes on condition of loyalty and good 
behaviour, is remarkable for elevation of thought and dignity of 
language, and marks in some respects a new departure. But 
not the less is it a distinct assertion of England’s claim to be, in 
India, the sole Paramount Power. In this aspect it is the 
identical policy which was sketched by Warren Hastings, was 
adopted by Wellesley, and for eight years was boldly asserted 
by Dalhousie. 

A few appropriate sentences record the valuable aid given by 
Lady Canning to her husband. Other rulers, for health or 
domestic reasons, have been obliged to leave their wives behind 
them. The amenities and charities of Lady William Bentinck 
were still remembered in Calcutta society fifty years ago. Lord 
Auckland's two sisters contrived to keep up some of the credit 
of an unfortunate Governor-General in all the disaster and discredit 
of the first Afghan war. But, for womanly sympathy with 
suffering, for combined grace and dignity of manner, for the 
exercise of an indefinable charm over all sections of society, 
no one has ever surpassed the daughter of Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay. In an early chapter Lord Canning’s descent and 
Eton experiences are well told. By a slight error his death 
is said to have happened in January. It occurred in June 
1862, when he had not been three months in England. It 
is sad to think that he left no descendants. Dalhousie and 
Elgin, his contemporaries at Oxford, Lord Granville and Lord 
Harris, his attached friends in life, are dead; and so are many 
of the soldiers and administrators who did splendid service 
under him—Colin Campbell, Outram, Havelock, Robert Napier, 
Hugh Rose, the Lawrences, Robert Montgomery, Bartle Frere, 
Hienry Durand, George Edmondstone, and William Grey. The 
few survivors of an iron time should rejoice at the production 
of a memoir which, without fanning the embers of strife, enables 
@ younger generation to comprehend real nobility of character, 
se Spey and self-restraint, magnanimity to opponents 
English and Asiatic, refusal to recriminate when a reply would 
have crushed an assailant, and determination that justice 
should be tempered with mercy, and that retribution should be no 
pretext for a sanguinary revenge. Perhaps visitors to the great 
Abbey where the friendships and enmities of twenty generations 
are buried, will endorse a slight variation of the closing sentence 
of Macaulay’s Essay on Pitt, and pronounce that amongst the 
eminent men who lie near Lord Canning, if some have left a 
more splendid, not one has left a more stainless, name. 


HOW NOT TO TRANSLATE SAPPHO.* 


T HE undergraduates of Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A., would appear to possessthe most indulgent alma 
mater that we ever heard of. Mr. James S. Easby-Smith, during his 
year as a senior at the breast of Georgetown, had a “ desire to learn 


* The Songs of Sappho. By James 8, Easby-Smith. Washingte n, D.C. : 
Stormont & Jackson. 1891. 


all that is to be known about the life and writings of Sappho.” He 
“filled up many of those hours which a student can always steal 
from his severer studies” by translating that Lesbian. He 
“showed them to the professors,” and the professors jumped for 
joy, and said, like Bunyan’s more kindly triends, “James, print 
it.” They also said, which the friends of Bunyan are not recorded 
to have said, that they would publish it themselves, and they 
published it. 1t is a pretty little book; and, as it has the G 
text, it is a desirable one; but the desirableness is the work of 
Sappho, not of Mr. Easby-Smith. Of his introduction not much 
need be said. It is inoflensive, but (as, by the way, is the text) 
carelessly printed. “Hephwston” oceurs twice, “ Athaneus” 
once. And there is a rather dangerous sentence, which, however, 
may be careless only, about Anacreon. But with his translation 
we have a mighty crow to pluck, and plucked it shall be. 

That Sappho is excessively difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
translate everybody will agree, and everybody should agree that, 
though this is a good reason for not trying to do it, it isa bad 
reason for doing it badly. All the common difficulties, and some 
uncommon ones, are united in her case. To the magnificent 
musical qualities of the language, its extreme compression and 
pregnancy, has to be added the fact that in every case but one 
the poems are mere fragments and snatches. The common 
temptation to amplify and bolster out is, therefore, stronger than 
ever, and ought to be more steadily than ever resisted, Mr. 
Easby-Smith has not resisted it; he has fallen a victim to it at 
once; he has embraced it greedily, and followed it to do all 
wickedness. There are no two more splendid examples of those 
poetical commonplaces which, as all true critics know, best show 
the poet, than the two fragments about the moon. We will give 
them both, with a literal prose translation of our own, and with. 
Mr. Easby-Smith’s verse translation :— 


"Aotepes auchi xddav oeAdvay 

ay pdevvov eidos, 

mAnOoca padiota 
yar [emi 

. apyvpia . . 


The stars about the fair moon hide again their bright forms when the- 
silver one at her fullest waxing shines on all the earth. 


Brilliant shine the stars at night, 
Round about the pale young crescent, 
But they glow not half so bright 
When the full-orbed moon senescent 

Floods all earth with silvery light. 


Acduxe pev & weddvva 

cai TlAnindes, dé 
vixtes, mapa epxer’ 
éyo xarevdo, 


The moon has set and the Pleiades, and the nights are at midst, and the 
hour is come, and I sleep alone. 

The moon has set 
In a bank of jet, 

That fringes the western sky, 
The pleiads seven 
Have sunk from heaven, 

And the midnight hurries by ; 
My hopes are flown, 
And alas! alone 

On my weary couch I lie, 


Now, if we had been the Faculty of Georgetown we had sooner 
administered such meed as erst our Milton earned at College to 
Mr. Easby-Smith than accepted by publication these outrages 
on the pure and sweet-smelling wearer of the simplest and 
least tawdry violets in all poetry. The first crime is, indeed, 
the lesser. dy by a very obliging interpreter may be supposed 
to refer to some precedent greater brightness of the stars 
over the moon. But there is nothing to justify the surplusa 

of Mr. Easby-Smith’s first two lines; his third is a miserable 
litotes for Sappho’s directness in the second, and “ senescent ” is 
simply abominable. Not only is it not in the Greek, not only 
is it the wrong sort of word altogether, but it is not true. 
For the moment of “full-orbedness” is no more senescence, 
except by an extravagant anticipation, than a man is senescent 
at thirty-five. However, this is, to borrow Mr. Easby-Smith’s 
phrase, but a “pale young crescent ” compared with the senescent 
and full-orbed wickedness of the second extract. Here the 
Greek is the perfect, the unapproached, the unapproachable 
embodiment of love-sorrow. Every word is the right word, every 
word tells. There is not a word too much, there is not a word 
too little. Neither Dante nor Shakspeare has beaten it. Now 
Mr. Easby-Smith has chosena metre which isitself unsuitable, being 
fluent if not rollicking ; and he has filled it up with putid verbiage. 
Where in Sappho are the “ banks ofjet” andthe “ fringes” and 
the “ western sky,” and all the other trumperies? Who on this 
occasion cares about the number of the Pleiades, or wants to be 
told that when you see them they are in heaven? Who, above 
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all, wants the wretched expletives of “ ~' hopes are flown,” and 
“alas!” and “the weary couch,” to dull and deaden the one 
supreme and sufficient line 
It is unnecessary, after these examples in less important matter, 
to dwell much on our translator's attempts at Eis 'Epepevay, and 
the Hymn to Aphrodite. Besides, we should break all critical 


measure in discussing Mr. Easby-Smith’s well-intentioned out- 


rages on these. One instance, and not the worst, may suffice. What 
are we to do with a man who thinks he can render 
rv 8’, & pdxatpa, 
pedidcag’ 

by breaking it up into parts and crumbling them about two such 
lines as 

Bearing thee, immortal one, they swiftly came, 

And thou smiling stood’st before me ? 


As if the mere conjunction of the words “ smiling with immortal 
face” did not bring the contrast between the goddess and her 
worshipper forward in a manner never to be forgotten! 

However, the meads must be uncommonly thirsty if they have 
not drunk enough of Mr. Easby-Smith. He seems to have some 
love for the classics. Let him take his Sappho once more, open 
his Catullus, and see if he cannot by comparison attain to some 
faint idea (which, saving the reverence of the Faculty of George- 
town University, he certainly has not yet) of the way in which 
she should be translated. At present he has only given a careful 
and laborious exposition of how she should not. If he wants to 
write minor bardry of his own, nobody will object to his indulging 
to a reasonable extent in “banks of jet” and “spreading with 
their rosy pinions” and all the other clichés of the business, 
But the scandal-mongers of the Greek decadence themselves 
outraged Sappho less than he when he puts this tawdry and reach- 
me-down finery on her perfect beauty. 


NOVELS.* 


“UCI distinction as appertains to being the first book re- 
gistered in America under the new copyright law belongs to 

The Faith Doctor, by Mr. Edward Eggleston. It is also the 
first volume of a series projected by Messrs. Cassell to be called 
the “International,” for which well-known authors of divers 
nationalities have promised to write, and which has physical 
claims on approval by novel-readers. The books, of which we 
have received three, are light, neat, and compact, they contain 
in one handy volume the usual amount of matter spread into 
three, the type is clear, the paper good, the margins sufliciently 
broad, and the covers are the same on both sides, a small matter 
of bookbinding conscientiousness the neglect of which has often 
grieved the soul of book-lovers. If only, now, the reading matter 
within keep up to the mark. The Faith Doctor leads otf satis- 
factorily, if not perhaps brilliantly. Mr. Eggleston’s humorous 
satirical way of writing covers a genuine feeling for nobleness of 
character. The early portion of the volume describing the pain- 
ful climb of Mr. Charley Millard into social position is amusing 
and aflurds pleasant glimpses into some phases of New York 
society, where the motives are so much like those elsewhere and 
the manners are so queerly different. When Phillida Callender 
the Faith-doctor comes on the scene the atmosphere changes, 
Phillida is so utterly sincere in her goodness, so sensible even in 
her mistakes, that it is easy to believe in her influence on 
Charley and the change she works in that being, whose aim in 
life had hitherto been to get himself invited to good 
houses and do toady to fashionable women. The author, 
besides telling a good story, has set himself in The 
Faith Doctor the task of showing up what he calls “aérial 
therapeutics,” and the class of quacks who go in for mind-cure, 
faith-cure, Christian science, and the rest of it. Miss Bowyer is 
an excellently amusing specimen of the type. Phillida gets for a 
time innocently entangled among them, but escapes with the 
sey of an attack of diphtheria and some pangs of misconstrued 
ove. It is oddly suggestive to find Mr. Eggleston warning his 
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readers in his preface to accent the name Phillida on the first 
syllable, and pronounce the second short. And one wonders 
what sort of garb is a “shad-bellied drab,” into which if Mr. 
Millard had been put, he “would still have retained traces of 
dudishness.” 

The two volumes which follow The Faith Doctor in the 
series mentioned above are widely different from it. The 
Story of Francis Cludde takes us away from the society of 
mind-doctors and faith-healers in the New York of to-day to the 
times of Tudor England before New York began to be. Francis 
Cludde had his early days of sturm und drang during the five 

eats of Mary's reign, troubled years which went before the great 
izabeth’s spacious days. The Cluddes were a great family, 
nearly as old as the earth itself, with which they considered their 
name gave them a sort of physical connexion. Francis, however, 
quarrelled with his family, and went forth to found another for 
himself. Very early in this process he falls in with the Duchess 
of Suffolk, not Henry’s sister, not the White Queen of France, 
not the Princess whose pranks are amusing London audiences 
just now; but Katherine, the brilliant second wife of Charles 
Brandon. She is flying with her second husband from religious 
persecution, and Francis Cludde joins them, doing doughty deeds 
of velour with the rashness and luck peculiar to young heroes of 
his type, and having a highly exciting time. He tells his own 
story, and tells it so that no one taking it in hand will willingly 
lay it down before the last page. 

A marked and by no means pleasant contrast to its American 
and English forerunners in the same series is Dr. Dumdny’s Wife, 
by the Hungarian writer, Maurus Joékai. Compared with Mr. 
Kggleston’s playful satire and the wholesome energy of The Story 
of Francis Cludde, this is bludgeon work indeed. The construc- 
tion is clumsy beyond acceptance. A prelude of more than sixt; 
pages, containing a ghastly and exaggerated description of a rail- 
way accident on the St. Gothard Pass, introduces various persons 
immediately afterwards killed, and an extraordinary deaf and 
dumb boy, aged five, who has been dumb since he was three, but 
immediately responds when spoken to in Hungarian. The indi- 
vidual who describes the accident, in order apparently to use 
some old newspaper paragraphs, jumps out of the carriage with 
the boy who recovers his speech through the shock. To reward 
this act of gallantry, the boy's father, Dr. Duminy, sits up with 
him all night to tell him his own history, which, with the other 
histories involved, parenthetical family narratives and long con- 
versations, would handsomely fill two volumes of an ordin 
novel, Scheherezade and the Ancient Mariner were not in it wi 
Dr. Duminy. It is true the newspaper correspondent was sus- 
tained. “ Ten with mandarin liqueur at once, at twelve o'clock 
punch and fruits, at two in the morning coffee a la Turgue, and 
at five o'clock a cold woodcock and champagne” followed a 
sumptuous dinner. Dr. Duminy well estimated the exhausting 
nature of his way of making his guests spend their nights, His 
story is a jumble of Hungarian provincisl politics, financial 
speculations, incidents of the Franco-Prussian war, and family 
scandals of peculiar coarseness. The correspondent who had to 
listen to it paid dearly for his cold woodcock and champagne. 
The work, as it is stated in a “ publisher's note,” has been trans- 
lated with the sanction of the author by Mme. F. Steinitz, a resi- 
dent of Buda-Pest. The lady must be either an American, or 
have learned our language under the auspices of the star-spangled 
banner; “ boarding” a train, travelling with a “ satchel,” “ dime- 
museum,” “unhitching” the horses, are phrases which bewray 
their origin. But it would have been better to translate Dr. 
Dumédny’s Wife into neither American nor English. 

An air of not being in the least interested in his story, and a 
singularly prosaic style of telling it, detract from the amusing 
qualities of Mr. Percy Fendall’s novel, The Gambler's Secret. The 
reader may, perhaps, politely dissent from the author's judgment 
on one of his leading characters—“ She is not interesting, even as 
a study ”—but he will have to admit there is truth in it. Mrs. 
Dalrymple is not a very interesting or original personage, though 
she rivals Jack Wilding in her powers of invention ; nor is it possible 
to believe as genuinely in her individuality as we ought to do to 
care anything about her. All the people in this story, which has 
cleverness in its construction, are dull, a fault not to be forgiven. 
Katherine Lyle, who is a good woman, preaches; Rose, her sister, is 
too foolish for anything ; Lord Glenmurray is a stick, The only 
person who excites even a faint interest is the black-mailing, 
card-cheating Captain Blackford, and in his delineation the best 
of the book lies. Indeed, the grain of lifelike conviction which 
underlies this sketch would seem to show that, if the author could 
bring himself to believe in or care about any of his puppets, the 
puppets might move like human beings. But the French puppets 
would not in any case call Bohemian life jin de siécle, and nothing 
would induce them to say gui vivra verra. 

Reginald Lindo, the new Rector of Claversham, a living in 
the gift of the eccentric Earl of Dynmore, was a very excellent, 
well-meaning young curate. His uncle, of the same name, and 
also a clergyman, had been Lord Dynmore’s tutor, and he was the 
man to whom the presentation ought to have been made. He 
died, however, while the eccentric earl was hunting buffalo in 
America, and the family solicitors, oddly enough, handed the 
rectorship over to the nephew. Hence many tears. Jubilation 
first, of course, for the income was eight hundred a year, and 
the rectory very comfortable; but along with these went a stifi- 
necked churchwarden who persisted in grazing sheep in the 
churchyard, and a dishonest curate (he had only been at Wells) 
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who stole letters out of the rector’s cupboard. The curate was 
clumsy, which dishonest people never should be, and handed over 
proof positive of his offence to the rector. The rector also was 
clumsy, which mattered less, as he was honest, and failed to see 
what was actually under his nose. So Jack Smith came along 
like a god out of a machine, and set everything straight. These 
bones of a story are pleasantly clothed with flesh and adorned 
with flirtations by the author, Mr. Stanley J. Weyman. 

In his story Inconsequent Lives Mr. Pearce gives us a vivid 
picture of the life of Cornish fisherfolk, and paints the scenery 
round Penzance, and especially its neighbouring village Newlyn, 
with a hand that is equal to its task. If the impression left on 
the reader is depressing, it is because, like some other modern 
artists of the impressionist school, Mr. Pearce dwells too closely 
on the more sordid side of humanity and things. He sees the 
meaner, more selfish type of character clearly, and draws it with 
considerable power. In one of his characters, it is true, he 
recognizes unselfish nobleness, but he declines to grant it any 
reward of happiness. Maggie Trenwith, whose development 
under pressure of mental struggle is finely shown, reaps no harvest 
of pond from her life of self-repression and helpfulness. No one 
is-happy in this community of sea-going, hard-faring, independent, 
honest workpeople. There is no joy in their lives. That is 
hardly true to life, or, at least, it is true to only one side of life. 
Mr. Pearce, to use his own phrase, “probes into” these simple 
beings too deeply. He seeks to analyse moods into thoughts and 
to find motive in instinct. The children, who are beyond 
analysis, are the pleasantest creatures in the story. When the 
drowned fisherman returns, after all hope of him is given up, little 
Sammy says softly to himself, “I see my dada.” The child’s 
tranquil acceptance of the seemingly impossible is delightful. 
Although Mr. Pearce’s book is melancholy, it is unquestionably 
interesting. 

The extraordinary freshness and reality of the picture of the 
hill-people’s life in the mountainous regions of Tennessee given 
us by the writer who calls herself Charles Egbert Craddock 
in her little book, In the “ Stranger People’s” Country, make it 
one of the most readable of the many readable American stories 
which abound just now. We call it a little book, but it is a long 
story easily capable of expansion into what were once the ortho- 
dox three volumes, but compacted by means of small type and 
«close printing into a single neat volume. No one needs to be 
familiar with that far-off country, or with the dialect of its in- 
habitants, to recognize the fidelity with which the features of the 
scene and the quaintness of the language have been reproduced. 
The effect of ditterence—one of the rarest, most refreshing qualities 
in fiction—is here absolute. The quality has its defect. The 
minute microscopic observation of nature which enables the 
author to place a phase of moonlighted mountain scenery, or a sky 
aflame with sunset, as plainly before her reader’s eye as it was 
physically before her own, leads now and then into detail too like 
mosaic. In like manner her analysis of moods, brilliant as it is, 
becomes at times stiffened by its own ingenuity. It is a fault 
frequently to be found in recent American novels. But seldom 
is it joined with so much humour, cleverness, tenderness, and, 
intent, literary skill, as it is in this remarkable story, certainly 
one of its author’s best. 

Mrs. Alfred Baldwin has taken advantage of the knowledge of 
the ways of the people who go forth hop-picking in the English 
autumn fields, which her story proves her to possess, to weave a 
rather striking, if simple, romance about some of them, which she 
«calls Where Town and Country Meet. Sturminster is the name 
given to the small manufacturing “town” which is met by the 
“country” of Farmer Applegarth’s hopyards ; and the poorer 
townspeople are glad to win a few weeks’ fresh air, liberty, and 
change of food by going a-hopping in the season. Mary Gravenall 
and her little blind sister Ruth are above the class of women who 
—— frequent the hopyards ; but Mrs. Baldwin shows how a 

mt girl can keep her own behaviour modest, protect a child, 
and influence some of the less wild beings around her even in 
these, for the time, almost lawless assemblages. Mary does not 
imitate in all particulars the Biblical Ruth; but she marries 
Boaz—that is to say, Farmer Applegarth. The way in which 
a happy conclusion is reached was worth telling, and is worth 


ing. 

Jonquille is an innocent, pretty little story, trunslated from the 
French of T. Combe, by Mrs. Lionel Tollemache. It deals 
with the fortunes of one Manuel, whose father had trained 
‘him to the respectable trade of wa:chmaking, “ instead of which” 
the went about the country smuggling tobacco, Smuggling 
tobacco or any other contraband is nothing like so bad as stealing 
‘ducks in general estimation, whatever it may be in the eye of 
‘the law. Manuel smuggled assiduously between Switzerland and 
France, and redoubled his industry, after falling in love with 
Jonquille, in order to make her his wife and maintain her in 
honourand comfort. He even set up smuggler on his own account, 
which his former colleagues rather resented at first, especially as 
they were all, to a man, in love with Jonquille. But it didn’t turn 
‘out well. Manuel was a good smuggler, and that part of it was 
all right; but he had a bad temper, and made a very indifferent 
sort of husband. The sequel is sad. Mrs. Tollemache has done 
the translation into easy, fluent English very well. 

{t is unnecessary to do more than mention that Mr. Archibald 
Forbes has reproduced in one volume, with the title Barracks, 
Bivouacs, and Battles, some of the vigorous, spirited pieces which 
he has at various times contributed to magazines. Mr. Forbes’s 


military experiences, and the dash with which he describes them, 
have long been remarkable, This book is further evidence, were 
any such needed, 

Mrs. Macquoid’s little volume of stories, The Prince’s Whim, 
is of the slightest ; but it has fanciful prettiness and grace of its 
own. The stories are of English, German, and French life, the 
English being the best. If one wanted to seek a reproach, it 
might be found in the circumstance that most of the tales are 
sad; but the sadness is of the kind that touches without de- 
pressing. 


WATTS PHILLIPS.* 


ITHOUT being called for, a life of Watts Phillips is 

welcome. The place taken by Phillips in his lifetime was 
scarcely proportionate to his merits, and without some record 
such as the present his name might in the course of time have 
been practically forgotten. From absolute oblivion his plays 
must have rescued him, Not more than one or two of these 
survive, however, in the memory of the present generation, and 
the chances of a collected edition are few. Dividing his life 
between two capitals, London and Paris, Phillips was but half 
known in either. His preference was for Paris. In London he 
was known to a section of Bohemian life; but he never pene- 
trated far beneath the skin even of Bohemia, and in what is 
called the literary, as apart from the journalistic, world, he was 
scarcely known. In clubland he was only seen as an 
occasional guest, and his intimacies were among those with whom 
he was necessarily thrown in the course of his work—managers, 
actors, and journalists. 

Little in Watts Phillips except a well-developed irresponsi- 
bility spoke of an Irish descent. Such is, however, claimed for him 
by his daughter and biographer. A taste for theatricals was 
imbibed from the study of the Elizabethan dramatists and from 
intimacies with actors contracted in early life, and his first inten- 
tion was to go on the stage. Edinburgh was chosen for his début, 
and he had already, his biographer informs us, purchased his 
wardrobe—whatever that may mean. Concurrently with his 
taste for books and plays had, however, developed a disposition 
and a capacity for art. In place of an appearance in Edinburgh, 
against which some objections were advanced, his father offered 
to apprentice him to George Cruikshank, a friend of the family, 
with a view to learning “ the art and craft of illustration of 
books.” The bait took, and the boy began to study under the 
great master of grotesque humour, While with Cruikshank he 
made the acquaintance of Douglas Jerrold, Albert Smith, Mark 
Lemon, the Broughs, Mayhews, &c., and, in art, of Sir John 
Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt, and contracted an intimacy with 
Samuel Phelps, whom he assisted in fitting for the modern stage 
works belonging to the Elizabethan or Jacobean drama, such as 
The Fatal Dowry, Rule a Wife and have a Wife, and the City 
Madam. 

His first visit to Paris was undertaken with a view to study- 
ing caricature, especially the work of Gavarni, of which he was 
an earnest admirer. This must have been in or about 1846, when 
the young designer had just come of age. Niggardliness in 
bestowal of dates is the worst fault to be imputed to his bio- 
grapher. During the revolutionary fury of 1848 he was com- 
pelled to quit Paris, and take refuge in Boulogne first, and sub- 
sequently in Brussels, whence he furnished to David Bogue 
comic sketches which were used in illustration of brochures such 
as “The History of an Accommodation Bill,” “ How we com- 
menced Housekeeping,” “ The Bloomers,” and “A Suit in Chan- 
cery.” Returning to London he was engaged with some well- 
known writers upon Dioyenes, a comic paper intended as a rival to 
Punch. The title of this he claimed to have suggested, and he 
contributed to it not only designs but satirical sketches, “ Thoughts 
in Tatters, by the Ragged Philosopher,” and others. Diogenes 
was a weakling, however, and expired in its infancy. The Wild 
Tribes of London, an account of London slums, written by Watts 
Phillips, was surreptitiously dramatized and brought out at the 
City of London Theatre. This seems to have turned his thoughts 
to the stage, for which he had an unmistakable aptitude. 

Fortune favoured Watts Phillips at the outset of his career 
as she favours few dramatic aspirants. A theatrical copyist to 
whom he had entrusted a drama on a French subject, Joseph 
Chavigny ; or, Under His Thumb, showed it to Benjamin Webster, 
who, after reading the play, sent for the author, delighted to find 
a young dramatist brilliant, capable, and cheap. Webster pur- 
chased this work, and with it two others, Ze Two Strollers and 
The Dead Heart. 

Joseph Chavigny was produced at the Adelphi in May 1857, 
with Webster and Mme. Celeste in the principal parts. It was 
received with coldness, but served to introduce the author to the 
wea and to fix his vocation as a dramatist. From this time 

atts Phillips trusted wholly to his pen for his support, and his 
comic designs were euiind for the most part to pen-and-ink 
sketches on letters to those from whom he had received or ex- 
pected service. Very charming are these things, a collection of 
which would display much versatility and comic power. A 
many are reproduced in the present volume, of which they consti- 
tute a raison d’étre. Those which now appear are principally de- 
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rived from two sources, Mr., now Sir Frederick, Milbank, to whom 
the volume is dedicated, and from the physician who attended 
Phillips in his last illness. Few, however, who received letters of 
this description can have destroyed them, and an appeal to the 
general public would doubtless have produced a considerable 
quantity. In depicting Cupids Watts Phillips had a delightful 
touch. They were as much a specialty of his as are Pierrots of 
M. Willette; and, if less invention is shown by Phillips, there is 
even more beauty. Some of these chubby infants are scarcely 
unworthy of Boucher, and the effect of the modern occupations 
and costumes accorded them is quaint and very poe. Two 
or three designs only of the class are contained inthe memoir. In 
one a delightful little god is taking off a tall hat in obeisance, and 
presenting a dedication to a lady; in a second a young Love, 
with an arrow in his hand, is jumping from the back of a horse, 
after circus fashion, through a series of paper hearts which are held 
| for the purpose by other Cupids. The best designs are those 
of hares and other wild animals, sent to Sir Frederick Milbank 
apparently in acknowledgment of presents of game. Opposite 
p- 114 is an enchanting design, in the top half of which a hare 
is disturbing a leporine congregation by the alarming intelligence 
that a dozen more breechloaders are arriving by train; while 
below another hare in travelling guise, with a carpet-bag, is 
taking a ticket for London. The legend beneath this is “One 
for London. No return! Whenever Milbank comes down I go 
up. There's no help for it.” Not unworthy of Alice in Wonder- 
land are some of these hastily-drawn designs. 

Hasty workmanship was not confined to the drawings. The 
plays by vrhich Watts Phillips is chiefly remembered were written 
in breathless hurry. Again and again he promises himself to 
take pains and do something worthy of himself. As often he 
yields to temptation, completes without a pause the work on 
which he is engaged, and begins another. At one period he had 
four plays, three of them new, and one a revival, in course of re- 
presentation at the same time in London theatres, a fact chronicled 
in Punch as unique. This rapidity of work is traceable in a great 
measure to his habit of supplying stories for weekly papers of 
the class of the London Journal, in which he wrote under the 
pseudonym of Fairfax Balfour. Stories of this description he 
threw off with lightning rapidity. These things he spoke of as 
pot-boilers, and, low as was the rate of remuneration, he suc- 
ceeded in making a fair income with them. With incidents fresh 
or remembered his brain was always teeming. He had genuine 
powers of invention, but his knowledge of fiction—French fiction 
especially—was no less great, and his situations and events were 
not seldom obtained by a simple turn of the intellectual kaleido- 


scope. 

Ties of plagiarism were constantly brought against Watts 
Phillips, and as constantly resented, and, it is just to say, refuted. 
His residence in Paris, whither, after his first dramatic successes, 
he returned as occasional correspondent for a London daily paper, 
gave him a familiarity with French life and language rare among 
the adapters to whom at that time the stage looked for its 
regular supply. Where scene, incident, and character were 
French, as in his most successful work, the temptation to charge 
the author with having imported them was apparently irre- 
sistible. To one avowed adaptation Watts Phillips own His 
work in the main was, however, his own, and he protests against 
such accusations as were brought as doubly cruel when addressed 
to one who “had always disdained to pillage an idea of another 
man.” Complete as was each separate vindication, it did not 

revent the charge being constantly reiterated, more, it may be 

eld, in indolence and thoughtlessness than in malice. In 
the case of Zhe Dead Heart, Watts Phillips's best known and 
greatest work, recently revived with modifications by Mr. Irving 
at the Lyceum, his difficulties were greatest. For years the 
conviction existed that a French original must be some- 
where in existence, and a resemblance in the closing act to 
that of Maison-Rouge was unreasonably insisted upon as a 
proof of plagiarism. The appearance at about the same date of 
A Tale of Two Cities gave fresh impetus to his enemies and 
caused a still more enduring pother. In all these cases the 
vindication of Watts Phillips was successful and complete. In 
the success of The Dead Heart sight has been lost of more than 
one play which, judged by the standard of that day, must be pro- 
nounced praiseworthy. Paper Wings, Camilla’s Husband, The 
Huguenot Captain, Lost in London, Maud’s Peril enjoyed more 
or less reputation, and Phillips’s Theodora supplied some hints to 
M. Sardou. Other pieces, notably The Woman in Mauve, pro- 
duced by Sothern at the Haymarket, missed fire. Marlborough, 
which he regarded as his masterpiece, has not seen the light, and 
many dramas of which the titles only are known were in pos- 
session of Webster, or may still be found, it may be supposed, 
among Phillips’s papers in the hands of his executors. 

The death of Watts Phillips may be regarded as premature. 
It came as the result of a long and wearing illness, and carried him 
off while full of hopes and schemes. Much complaining is met 
with in the volume, As a whole, Phillips had not more than 
his share of defeat and suffering. His earnings were consider- 
able, but he was hospitable, improvident, and constantly in diffi- 
culties. He lived but little in London, and was fond of retreating 
to pleasant spots in Kent and Surrey, where he entertained one 
or two guests, to whom he proved himself a pleasant companion. 
Preference for France as a home over England is constantly 
manifested. Writing from Paris he says, “I’m sick of England 
and the English, and would give ten years of my life had I been 


born a native of this great nation of literature and art.” With 
the sufferings of France during the German invasion he sym- 
pathized as warmly as his not very impulsive nature would per- 
mit. “I can’t write about it,” he says, “ I feel my heart lacerated 
with indignation.” Very far from having been fulfilled are, how- 
ever, the prophecies on which he ventured. Not much of the 
literary work of Watts Phillips is likely to survive. He was of 
his epoch and had no great vivifying power. In invention he 
stands above most Englishmen of his epoch, and perhaps in 
dramatic perception. In construction he was capable; his 
dialogue comes short of wit and imagination. As a designer he 
might perhaps have taken a higher position, but he allowed his 
gifts to dwindle. His letters, chiefly domestic, are neither 
brilliant nor very humorous. Their attraction lies in the sketches 
with which they are often accompanied. The volume in which 
they are reproduced forms a pleasant possession. Among its 
illustrations is an excellent portrait of Watts Phillips, with many 
comical reproductions by himself of his own physiognomy, 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY." 


U2 the foregoing title, Mr. William Connor Sydney has 

endeavoured to do at full what was done in brief five and 
thirty years ago by the excellent little Eighteenth Century of 
Mr. Alexander Andrews, and in part, not many years since, by 
Mr. John Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. Inthe 
gathering of information and the consultation of authorities he 
has evidently been at considerable pains. He has ransacked 
Defoe and Arthur Young and Hanway and Misson and Moritz and 
Maitland and Malcolm; he has diligently studied the letters of 
Walpole and Selwyn and Lady Mary, the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Delany and John Lord Hervey; he has made himself familiar 
with the files of the Public Advertiser and the London Gazette 
and Lloyd's Evening Post. Moreover—and this is commendable 
—he has, in his footnotes, usually given the authorities for his. 
statements, The result is pleasant enough; and his twenty 
closely-printed chapters, with their chat of old London Taverns 
and Coflee-houses, of Quacks and Quackery, of Fleet Weddin 
and Duels, of Roads and Travelling, of Vauxhall and Ranelagh, 
and the like, are full of that kind of picturesque interest which 
commends itself to the reader without making any violent demand 
upon his attention. To dignify the book by the name of a 
philosophical survey would be to claim for it too much ; but, 
its wealth of out-of-the-way quotation from contemporary an 
other sources, it forms an admirable omnium gatherum of eigh- 
teenth century ana, which only needs a general index to turn it 
into a useful book of reference. 

So much may fairly be allowed in favour of Mr. Sydney’s com- 
pilation. But, allowing so much, it is also impossible not to 
apply to it the time-honoured criticism that the work would have 
been better if the author had taken more pains. In the first 
place, Mr. Sydney’s style is not of the best. It is somewhat 
over-copious and redundant—‘“too wordy,” as Juhnson said in 
old age of his Rambler. Mr. Sydney occasionally employs the 
lengthy sentence, but without succeeding in imparting to it those 
weighty qualities which were indicated and exemplitied by the 
author of Friends in Council ; he employs such ostracized expres- 
sions as “ to highly distinguish,” and he allows himself to pass in 

roof such a lapsus calami as “ How sneeringly does Matthew 
Bramble wax over Vauxhall!” And he is not always suffi- 
ciently accurate in his statements. He evidently, from a 
at vol. i. p. 134, supposes that the famous “ Waterworks” of the 
above-named gardens were fountains, and not the well-known 
moving picture so often described in the guide-books ; and he 
seems uncertain as to the position of the “ Hercules Pillars” inn, 
for on p. 23 he places it at the Marble Arch, and on p. 34 at 
Hyde Park Corner. He says that it was as Andromeda that 
the notorious Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh made that public re- 
nunciation of her raiment which even outraged the modesty 
of the maids of honour; whereas it was as Iphigenia that 
she arrayed, or rather disarrayed, herself at the Jubilee ball at 
Ranelagh. “ Miss Chudleigh was Iphigenia,” says Horace 
Walpole ; “ but so naked that you would have taken her for 
Andromeda.” He places Tom King’s coffee-house under the 
portico of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; but it was really, as old 
plans acquaint us, in front of Tavistock Row. In this, how- 
ever, we are bound to add, he follows a pictorial license 
taken by Hogarth. With the work of that artist, the great 
graphic authority for the period from 1724 to 1764, he seems to 
be Dut confusedly acquainted. That he speaks of the Modern 
Rake’s Progress is a trivial matter, but we should be interested 
to know which of that series of pictures represents the “ Woman 
swearing at the Child,” referred to at p. 112, vol. i. The fact is 
that Mr. Sydney has, for the nonce, mixed up with the tragedy 
of Tom Rakewell the separate composition known as the 
“ Woman swearing a Child to a Grave Citizen.” But his studies. 
in Hogarth have evidently been exceptionally fortunate, for he 
discovers Lord Squandertield among the audience, who, in 
icture four of Marriage a-la~-Mode, are listening to Signor 
arestini. This is a piece of intelligence which will certainly 
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be new to the painter's commentators. But perhaps the worst 
blunder of all is that which perpetuates the old libel that, “ for 
quite nine years of his life, Fielding the novelist assisted in the 
management of a theatrical booth in Bartholomew Fair.” This 
story was, we believe, originally started by Lawrence in his 
Life of Fielding. It was adopted and extended by Professor 
Henry Morley, and it was being industriously developed by other 
hands, when it received its death-blow in Notes and Queries for 
1875 from the late Mr. Frederick Latreille, who showed un- 
answerably that the Fielding of Bartholomew Fair was not the 
future author of Tom Jones, but a second-rate actor, having the 
same surname, who afterwards kept the Buffalo Tavern at the 
corner of Bloomsbury Square. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.* 


haar success of Lady Dufferin’s records of her husband's Vice- 

royalty in India has induced her to publish her Canadian 
Journal. Necessarily it is somewhat out of date, for it was begun 
no less than twenty years ago, and the recent progress of Canada 
has been rapid. The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has been linking together remote Provinces, and emigration has 
been setting towards the Saskatchewan and the fertile wilderness 
of Manitoba. Provincial jealousies have been accentuated by the 
changed conditions of the country, and agitators have been preach- 
ing annexation to the a American Republic. But all that 
is in the present case of the less importance, that Lady Dufferin 
eschews politics. Her diaries are pleasant reading; but their 
interest is ephemeral, for she concerns herself primarily with 
Canadian society, and secondarily with the Governor-General’s 
salmon-fishing. She has much of her husband’s literary talent, 
and many of her descriptions are admirable. Take, for example, 
the January ice-storm near Ottawa, where the appearance of the 
frosted tracery of the woods and the pendulous birch boughs 
reminded her of the fairy tale of those Princesses in the Garden 
where the trees were all glittering with precious gems. Again, 
she tells very humorously how with the ladies of her party 
she explored some strange subterraneous halls, The ladies had 
no little difficulty with their petticoats ; they had to crawl through 
slush on hands and knees and to dive down ladders which seemed 
to lead to the very bowels of the earth. “The place required a 
geologist’s eye,” so we can sympathize with her givinga meagre 
report of it in the circumstances. The Journal is not confined to 
Canada. In those days, before the formidable Kicking Horse 
Pass in “the Rockies” had been surmounted by skilfully en- 
gineered tunnels and gradients, the Governor took the easiest 
way to British Columbia, and it was by the prairies of San 
Francisco and the waters of the Pacific. Lady Dufferin saw 
Salt Lake City, where Brigham Young was still the arbitrary 
autocrat of that patriarchal society, and she was driven along 
the dangerous precipices of Kamloops and the Yale, where the 
road, hewn out of the cliff, was almost as perilous as when Lord 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle had been pioneering their “ North-West 
Passage” by land. 

Mrs, Bremner, the author of A Month ina Dandi, in place of 
avoiding Indian politics, pays especial attention to them. She is 
sorely exercised as to the future of our Anglo-Indian Empire, and 
generally she takes extremely pessimistic views. She is severe 
on the servile Anglo-Indian press for its pig-headed antipathy to 
Mr. Gladstone and the Radical Left. She sympathizes with the 
natural aspirations of the cheeky, self-complacent, and_half- 
educated “ baboos,” and believes in the serene imperial patriotism 
which encourages the fantasies of the Indian “Congress.” At 
the same time, her remarks on the relations of our young 
officers and civilians with the natives are well worth read- 
ing, and the last chapter, on the evidences of the impoverish- 
ment of India under British rule, is plausible and somewhat 
unpleasantly suggestive, though she certainly puts the case 
strongly in the sentence:—“ Britain has secured peace for 
India, but compels her to pay a price so heavy for the 
service as to make the invasions and pillaging of all previous 
conquerors insignificant by comparison.” She has much to 
say that sounds sensible as to the ostentation which leads to’ 
useless expense. Ladies who pinch and economize in dull 
stations on the plains launch out in all the extravagances of 
Parisian toilettes when they go to the hills for a holiday. That 
may simply be human and | ath nature. But her observa- 
tions as to the needless cost of maintaining superfluous servants 
are more practical. We used to be told that the young “ Griffin ” 
could not help himself when he e ed grooms, and grass- 
cutters, and water-carriers to help oak ae in doing next to 
nothing. Caste and traditional customs had to be counted with. 
Mrs. Bremner declares that that is nonsense. And, considering 
that the lower servants chiefly come from the lowest strata of 
society, we have little doubt Mrs. Bremner is right. She gives a 
dreary and horrible picture of summer life in the plains; when 
the bungalow has to be hermetically sealed from eight in the 
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morning to sundown against the intolerable heat; and when, 
nevertheless,’ the clouds of venomous mosquitoes swarm in at 
each crevice of the heavy hangings. The fitful siestas in the 
weary daytime make rest of a night doubly dubious. No 
wonder that it was an intense relief when she started on a 
trip, through cool latitudes, to the Thibetan frontier, 
although condemned to a month in a dandi, or palankin, She says 
that the best way of relieving the discomfort of that primitive 
conveyance is to make a couple of the bearers fall out of step, so 
as to fall in with the inequalities of the mountain roads. The 
new high-road made by Government has been admirably devised, 
and no doubt it is an immense improvement on the travelling so ~ 
graphically described a score of years ago by Andrew Wilson in 
his Abode of Snow. But still the route is not one to be recom- 
mended to the nervous. It is often too narrow for any wheeled 
vehicle broader than a bath-chair; there are many places where 
it overhangs the abyss and the torrent; and at others, as on the 
ancient Roman way, where it used to thread the Iron Gates at 
Orsova on the Danube, the airy pathway, suspended on planks, is 
pegged against the face of the dizzy a Add to that the 
wretched fare at the outlying dik bungalows, where it was as 
hard to come even by skinny fowls and stale eggs as by coolies to 
carry the dandi, and it must be confessed that Mrs. Bremner 
gave proof of great pluck in making that venturesome mountain 
trip as an unprotected female. 

Land-Travel and Sea-Faring is a delightful book. It is one 
of those rare volumes of light travel and lively colonial adven- 
ture which we should lay by for future reading and enjoyment. 
Mr. Roberts tells us next to nothing that is new, but he has gone 
through exceptionally rough experiences, and he has the knack 
of describing them both realistically and dramatically. We knew 
him from the articles on our “Great Steamship Companies ” 
which he contributed to Murray's Magazine; but we did not 
know how conscientiously he had graduated in the details of 
disagreeable life at sea. It is twelve years since he took shipping 
at Liverpool to seek his fortune at the Antipodes; since then 
communications have been changing for the better. Being 
impecunious he engaged his passage in the steerage; his com- 
panions were Irish folks of the vilest class ; and the accommoda- 
tion provided for a four months’ voyage was on a par with that 
of the slavers on the middle passage, which used to run between 
the Coast of Guinea and the Spanish Main. Happily for him, he 
was proof against storm and sea-sickness, and rather enjoyed 
being soaked to the skin. He showed his adaptability by volun- 
teering after a few days to go aloft in the wildest weather, when 
the Lascar crew was mutinying in consequence of the cold, and 
when all the officers were half-seas cver. That was but a 
preliminary training for the hardships which awaited him in 
Australia. He tells how, after spending his trifle of money, he 
turned his hand in the rising township of Albury to loading 
railway trucks with everything, from pig-iron to grain, how he 
woke in the mornings with each aching muscle over-strained, and 
how he had to knock off work and lose his wages for a day or 
two, to give the blisters on his hands a chance of healing. He 
tells how he turned next to log-splitting, damming, and dyking, 
in a swampy paradise infested by snakes, scorpions, and centi- 
pedes, to say nothing of the swarms of mosquitoes and hun 
sandflies and the hosts of ants of every species. He tells how he 
went to school with a satirical squatter, who paid him moderate 
wages and set him impossible tasks; how he mangled the 
carcass of the sheep he was set to butcher; how, when he was 
ordered to drive out for wood with a bullock-team, the oxen and 
harness got inextricably mixed, and the only wood he brought 
away was a succession of the squatter’s gate-posts. He tells of 
the terrible sufferings from thirst, when the distant zine roofs of 
the station towards which he was struggling seemed ever to 
recede, as in a fable of. Tantalus; how he rode day after day in 
biting air upon rations of jam and flour, till he piteously ravened 
for animal food; how he was afterwards on the verge of 
actual starvation; and he describes the horror with which he 
would mark the rise of the thermometer, while the feverish blood 
was simmering in his veins as the mercury appeared to be tending 
to the boiling-point. Finally, as he went out in the steerage, he 
came back in the forecastle, working his passage. So altogether 
that Australian trip of his must have been a case of Hee olim 
meminisse. 


NEW MUSIC. 


MESES. PATERSON & SONS, of Edinburgh, publish two 
pianoforte sonatas, and some “Scottish Songs without 
Words,” by Eugen Woycke. The sonatas, which are entitled 
“ Capricieuse” and “ Héroique,” are showy rather than solid com- 
positions. It is not for every one to write sonatas, and Mr. 
Woycke is more successful in the less ambitious ‘‘ Songs without 
Words.” They are very short—less than twenty bars each—and 
this gives them a pleasing directness ; but the Scottish element is 
somewhat unnecessarily smothered in ornament. 

The following vocal compositions are also issued by Messrs. 
Paterson. Part I. of a new edition of the “ Songs and Ballads of 
Scotland,” by Hamish MacCunn. The interest of this edition 
lies in the fact that some old songs, not generally known, are 
included ; and that the accompaniments are all specially written 
by the editor. For the new old songs, such as the beautiful “ My 
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Luve's in Germany,” many will be grateful ; but we cannot think 
Mr. MacCunn altogether happy in his accompaniments. He has 
avoided the mistake of overwhelming the voice; but, with the object 
of making the accompaniment more expressive, he frequently uses 
harmonies and modulations out of keeping with the simple 
character of the volkslied. It is a pity that our advanced young 
men can never condescend to be simple. We have nothing but 
praise, however, for Mr. MacCunn’s extremely beautiful tenor 
song from Bonny Kilmeny, “Her Brow was like the Lily 
Flower,” now issued separately. Brahms might be proud to own 
it; and, indeed, with all the passion and depth of Brahms, it is 
much more vocal than his songs are wont to be. Of a lower 
order of merit, but still 1. of their kind, are three songs by 
Alfred Stella—“ Farewell to my Home,” “The Lord of Bray,” 
and “Meenie.” The composer is probably unaware that the 
concluding phrase of each verse in “ Meenie” is identical with 
that of a once popular song called “ Killarney.” Another song, 
“The Earth and Man,” by John E. Barkworth, is a characteristic- 
ally thoughtful and refined piece of work. A “ Pastoral Album,” 
containing six duets, by Alfred Moffat, is also good. 

Messrs. Enoch & Son’s admirable Kindergarten series provides 
exactly the thing that is wanted to make music a pleasure, instead 
of a task, to young children. The series is as good in execution 
as in design. Here are dances, marches, nursery rhymes, songs, 
songs without words, and so forth, all composed or arranged 
thoroughly practised hands, and disposed in neat little shilling 
albums. We strongly recommend them to parents and teachers, 

Messrs. Enoch’s songs include all the familiar styles. The 
religious is represented by “A Dream of Bethlehem” (Paul 
Rodney), the arch by “In Cupid’s Court” (Frederick Bevan), 
the Devil-may-care by “ Kings of the Road” (Frederick Bevan), 
the sentimental by “Unforgotten” (Milton Wellings) and 
“ Whatever they may say” (F. H. Cowen), the pathetic by “ The 
Coming of the King” (J. L. Roeckel), the martial-patriotic by 
“The Gallant Salamander” (D’Auvergne Barnard), and the gay 
tra-la-la by “ Venezia ” (Paul Rodney). Admirers of these 
styles and these composers will find exactly what they want 
among the above songs, which are published in several keys to 
suit all voices. Two tuneful, but otherwise ordinary, waltzes, 
“ Bayadére,” by E. Bucalossi, and “ Fairy Tales” (with words), 
by Otto Roeder, are also from Messrs. Enoch. 

The following songs from B. Williams are distinctly above the 
average :—“ A Cradle Song,” by Gerard F. Cobb, has all the 
‘charm and refinement which this excellent song-writer invariably 
imparts to his work. “ The Monarch of the Storm,” by Frederic 
Mullen, is a very vigorous and effective song for a low baritone 
voice. The same may be said of “Toreador Hola!” by H. 
Trotére. “Lotus Land,” by Guido Romani, deserves notice, be- 
cause it is really well written for contralto, “Summer Roses,” 
by Emlie L. Hawkins, is slight in structure, but pleasing and 
unaffected. We may also mention “The Merry Sailor,’ by 
Trederic Mullen, as a specimen of the drawing-room comic, 
somewhat more comic and less idiotic than usual. As for 
Odoardo Barri’s “ Light at Last,” that experienced song-manu- 
facturer has ingeniously made up his copy by annexing bodily two 
whole verses—words and music—from a popular hymn in the 
“ Ancient and Modern” collection, 

The pianoforte music published by B. Williams includes a valse 
caprice entitled “ Souvenir de Craig-y-nos,” a showy piece by the 
xpert hand of Tito Mattei. A very nice little photogravure of 
Craig-y-nos Castle adds appreciably to its attractions. Frederic 
Mullen’s “ A — Abroad” is a set of six short and unpre- 
tentious dances, skilfully put together, if not very characteristic of 
the countries they are sup to represent. The same com- 
poser is responsible for two waltzes, “ Love's Tryst” and “ Who 
ean say?” They do not much distinction, but are 
thoroughly “ danceable,” and will therefore be appreciated at this 
season. 

“Olga,” a cantata for two solo voices (soprano and baritone) 
and chorus, by John Henry (Weekes & Co.), is certain to please. 
The words are a semi-dramatic version of Hoffmann’s romantic 
story, Die Bergwerke =u Falun, which has been already appro- 
= (without acknowledgment) by numerous poetasters. 

"he music, more melodious than original, is marked by an exce 
tionally sympathetic treatment of the voice and considerable 
constructive skill. A “Festival March,” by Arthur Ingham, is 
but an ill-digested affair. H.T. Wyon, the composer of “ Regret,” 
has spoilt by some extraordinarily awkward progressions what 
would otherwise be a very agreeable song. 

An album of six songs, composed by Arthur Page (Forsyth 
Brothers), deserves recognition as a very fair specimen of the 
newer school of song-writing which has recently arisen in opposi- 
tion to the drawing-room “ballad,” on the one hand, and the 
laboured cacophony affected by some advanced writers on the 
other. Genuine poetry set to simple but scholarly music is the 
mark of this school: and Mr. Page gives us “ Meadow- 
sweet,” a cantata for treble voices, by the same composer, is 
also a very charming little work. Tt was written for the 
Nottingham High School for Girls, and should be popular in all 
similar institutions. The pianoforte accompaniment is reinforced 
by bells, triangle, castanets, and gong—a novel, and no doubt 
effective, addition when well managed. Another short cantata 
well adapted for performance in schools is “Pearl,” by Ethel 
Harraden. 

The “Exhibition Gavotte” and “Da Capo Waltz,” by W. E. 
Helbin, come from Chicago (National Music Company). It is 


to be hoped that the Exhibition will be better than this Gavotte. 
As for the Waltz, it is tuny, but trivial. With a good partner, 
one might like it; but it would never reconcile anybody to a bad 
one, and still less to sitting out. Music so badly printed as these 
two pieces we have never seen before. 

No. 22 of Wickins & Co.'s “Grosvenor College Albums” con- 
tains eizht familiar duets, including three of Mendelssohn's. The 
edition is unexceptionable. 

“For Thee,” a waltz by Jasper Vale-Lane (W. Morley & Co.), 
possesses the distinction of being the first British composition 
entered in America under the Copyright Act, and we cannot 
honestly say that it possesses any other; but it is a good working 
waltz. Three songs published by W. Morley & Co.—namely, 
“Visions and Voices,” by Oliver King, “This and That,” by 
Henry Pontet, and “Her Lad at Sea,” by J. M. Capel—are of 
= regular pattern, neither better nor worse than a thousand 
others. 

An “ Allegro Scherzando” for pianoforte, by W. Dawson (W. 
Dawson, Liverpool), is a light but agreeable composition, founded 
on a rather trivial theme. 

The “Bogie Man Quadrilles,” by Scott Leslie (Phillips & 
Page), need no comment; but as it is just possible that some 
people are a little tired of that tune, we may add that the qua- 
drilles contain others of almost equal merit. The “ Hopscotch 
Schottische,” by Fabian Rose, has a charming young woman on 
the cover who would make a much worse dance than this pass 
muster. Books I. and II. of the “Canterbury Voluntaries,” by 
J. W. Elliott, contain, in a handy form, some thirty short pieces 
by various writers, great and small, for performance on the 
harmonium or American organ. 


HALL’S ANTIQUITIES OF TITE EXCHEQUER.* 


R. HUBERT HALL has made a readable and even an 
amusing book of a theme which not many years ago was 
a mystery save toa handful of specialists. Bishop Stubbs’s re- 
publication of the Dialogus de Scaccario in his Select Charters has 
doubtless done much to make the importance of the Exchequer 
in the history of English institutions better known. But many 
sages of the dialogue are obscure without a commentary, and 
Mr. Hall’s book is an excellent commentary in many ways. He 
takes us from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, from 
the time when the king slept with an actual hoard of money 
in his chamber, under the custody of his chamberlain and 
bodyguard, to the settlement of the financial system that 
continued, without any considerable change, to suffice for 
the needs of the public service until the Restoration. After 
the Norman Conquest we find official treasuries both at West- 
minster and at Winchester, and for some time it is impossible to 
say that either of them is more important than the other. In 
the last quarter of the twelfth century Westminster finally pre- 
vailed. Mr. Hall ingeniously suggests that the Winchester 
treasury was maintained chiefly for the sake of having a safe 
lace of custody for the regalia and Crown jewels when the king 
held his Court at that city. 

The separation of jewels, plate, and regalia from money and 
records was kept up in a curious way, and with startling results, 
after the one central establishment was fixed at Westminster. 
The “treasury of the Wardrobe,” as distinct from the “treasury 
of the Receipt,” was in the custody of the Abbey. And in 1302 
and 1303, when the king was away in Scotland, the monks of 
Westminster were so negligent in their charge that there 
was a wholesale robbery of the king’s treasure, and for a time 
silver cups and dishes were to be had for the picking up. A 
royal inquest on a grand scale brought out that one Richard de 
Podelicote, a travelling merchant, had effected the robbery by 
instalments during several months. According to his own story 
he had nv accomplices, but according to a series of presentments 
by several juries he was acting in a plot with the monks and 
some of the king’s officers. As Podelicote had lost nearly fifteen 

unds’ worth of wool by being arrested for the king’s debts in 

‘landers, his proceedings were not without a certain savour of 
wild justice, according to the ideas of justice that have been 
entertained in all ages by impecunious debtors. 

Mr. Hall gives us some curious particulars of the medimval 
methods of indexing records, with illustrations of the pictorial 
labels, rude but sufficient for their purpose and not without 
vigour, which were used to identify particular classes of documents. 
It would be quite a mistake to suppose that the arts of indexing 
and docketing were unknown before the invention of printing. 
Merton College, Oxford, possesses in its muniment-room a 
MS. catalogue of charters executed, if we remember right, in the 
fourteenth century, and on so neat and practical a plan that it 
would be difficult to improve on it. But perhaps the most re- 
markable part of Mr. Hall's work, and certainly that which will 
have most novelty for the majority of readers, is his explanation 
of the manner of accounting for the king’s dues at the Exchequer, 
and the peculiar notation or visual reckoning used in the process, 
and still to be traced on the small number of Exchequer tallies 
that have been preserved. It is mentioned in the Dialogue 
with a certain pride that the reckoning of the Exchequer is 
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not according to the common rules of arithmetical art; and it 
does seem odd that, after the Arabic numerals had become 
known in Europe, people should have gone on with a system of 
counting in thousands, hundreds, and—not tens but—scores. But 
there is not the least doubt of the fact. And indeed one may 
see long sums of pounds, shillings, and pence added up in Roman 
numerals in manorial and other documents as late as the sixteenth 
century, which is perhaps even more odd. In the Exchequer the 
numbers were expressed by counters (or non-current coins used 
as counters) in the actual reckoning, and (at a later time) by dots 
in writing. A sort of rudimentary decimal system was used for 
numbers | Tan Io and 20 within the units column, a dot above 
the line to the left standing for 10, and to the right for 5. So far 
as we know, the ordinary Roman numerals were always used for 
the permanent entries in the rolls. It is so in all human arts, even 
those which deal with the necessary truths of number and measure, 
that the simplest and most straightforward methods are thought 
of last. 

Having fully mastered the key to the official computation, 
Mr. Hubert Hall is then able to explain to us with complete 
exactness how a sheriff's accounts were kept and checked. Nor 
does he neglect the Trial of the Pyx, the one institution of the 
ancient Exchequer which may be said to survive to this day with 
the least possible change. He also gives us amusing speci- 
mens of sixteenth-century letters, of which some are more con- 
cerned with commissions about fat pigs and geese, and gifts of 
Christmas pasties for the “pretty knaves” at home, than with 
official business. Altogether, we can commend the book to 
all students of mediwval English history, and to others who 
have any antiquarian taste. Once or twice, but not often, 
Mr. Hall forgets that what is familiar to him may not be familiar 
to the reader. We think he introduces that important person 
Master Brown rather abruptly, so that one who had not read the 
Dialogus de Scaccario might really and fairly ask “Quid ad magis- 
trum Brunum?” And there is onestatement about the antiquity of 
fines of land which we do not understand. So little is known about 
Anglo-Saxon legal forms and procedure that, if any one says there 
existed a regular Anglo-Saxon form of what the German legists 
call Auflassung, and moreover a form used under the king’s 
special authority, we are not prepared to deny it; though at this 
moment we cannot call to mind any authority for such an insti- 
tution in the dooms of any early English king or in the Codex 
Diplomaticus. But we are certainly prepared to maintain that the 
nage concordia of mediseval and modern English real property 
aw, as it was used from the twelfth century till the passing of 
the Fines and Recoveries Act, was not Anglo-Saxon but Anglo- 
Norman. Let us add that Mr. Hall has not omitted to furnish 
his book with an index. 


BALMACEDA’S APOLOGIST.* 


R. MAURICE H. HERVEY elected to play the part of 
Balaam to the Balak of Printing House Square. Sent out 
to Chile to curse Balmaceda and all his works in the columns of the 
Times, he found nothing but blessings for “the great leader who 
stood between the Chilian people and the triple curse of a bank- 
rupt oligarchy, a depraved Papist clergy, and the insatiable greed 
of parvenus — nitrate adventurers.” This is how he sketches 
the West Coast Moses who sought, according to him, to lead his 
nation out of the bondage of capitalistic Pharaohs, and for whom 
the table of the law was “the original Chilian Constitution 
framed in gold” adorning a wall of his sitting-room :— 


Six feet in height, of spare but wiry build, some fifty years of age. A 
head that probably a phrenologist would have found fault with; the 
broad forehead a little too sloping, the chin a trifle weak, the mouth un 
tant soit peu sensual. But the good-humoured gleam in the keen penetrat- 
ing eyes, and the smile, half playful, half cynical, that hovered about the 
mobile lips, gave not the faintest indication of the Nero-like qualities at- 
tributed to him by his opponents. There is character, too, in a hand-shake, 
and the President’s grip was one to remember for several minutes. 


A professedly careful study of the aforesaid Constitution, sup- 
plemented by the perusal of speeches and pamphlets on both sides 
of the question, and by personal interviews, led Mr. Hervey to 
the conclusion that the President “had, upon the whole, a long 
way the best of the argument,” and, “ with the army at his back, 
the whole of Chile proper under his sway, and several powerful 
warships shortly due from Europe, must win in the end.” These 
views were arrived at after the receipt of the news of the fall of 
Iquique and the defeat of Colonel Robles at Pozo Almonte. 
Judged by results, they would show that the writer lacked the 
fair of his profession—the knack of noting the countless tiny 
straws that indicate the point to which the wind of public 

inion—a wind not always ‘felt in the close atmosphere of 

abinets—is setting. Yet he notes at the same time that “a 
majority of intelligent people espoused the cause of the Congress 
from conviction,” arguing that, if a Constitution framed sixt 

ago really gave the President the powers he claimed, it 
must be utterly rotten, and that even a revolution would be a 
cheap price to pay to secure its abolition. Possibly Mr. Hervey’s 
marked sympathy with Balmaceda may be explained on the old 
plea of the one touch of nature. A Correspondent who records 
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his appreciation of “ the seat of honour” at captains’ tables, who 
sternly refused to accept even blank vistas for his telegrams from 
an obsequious Minister, but insisted on full and free control of the 
wires, who had the mail-steamer for Europe officially delayed for 
some hours to suit his personal convenience, and who in the course 
of his last interview with the late President did not hesitate to 
tell him that he had not a single general who understood modern 
tactics, and that his only hope of success lay in following the 
said Correspondent’s plan of campaign, may surely be set down 
as a masterful personage. Perhaps the following experience at 
Valparaiso will at once illustrate the “method” of the writer 
and the condition of affairs :— 


I had partaken of supper with a friend and was returning to my hotel at 
about midnight. My route led past the Intendencia. A sentry, without 
his rifle, was on guard, acting apparently as a sort of military policeman 
He quickly advanced to meet me, at the same time ordering me into the 
street. It did not occur to me that this might be an official regulation to 
proses persons from approaching too closely to the building at night. So 

merely produced a safe-conduct given to me in Santiago, showed it to 
him, and attempted to pass him. “En la calle,’’ he eried, still more 

remptorily, and utterly ignoring my safe-conduct. “ Al diabolo! ” (sic), 

retorted, pushing him aside. With an oath, he drew his sword-bayonet, 
and placing its point fair upon my chest, once more ordered me 
into the street, with a look which plainly indicated a_hardly- 
suppressed longing to spit me. Quick as thought I dealt him a vicious 
kick on the shin-bone, and at the same time brought down my loaded 
cane with all my strength upon his wrist. The bayonet dropped from 
his grasp, and, with a howl of agony, he turned to extract his knife 
with his left hand. This movement cost him a second blow (upon the side 
of the head), which effectually placed him hors de combat. Not considering 
it proper to leave the poor wretch uncared for, and, perhaps, seriously in- 
jured, I proceeded to the door of the Intendencia and knocked up the guard. 
To the officer in charge I explained the case, at the same time presenting 
my card. He was most courteous: explained that the man really had 
orders to prevent passers-by from passing close to the Intendencia, but cer- 
tainly not to do so in an in-ulting manner. “ However, Sefior,” he added, 
a little grimly, “ he shall certainly be punished for neglect of duty.” “ Neglect 
of duty!” I exclaimed ; ‘say rather for excess of zeal in performing his 
duty.” “No, Seiior; for that no punishment exists. But he shall be 


punished for permitting you to pass!” 


At the date of this incident Mr. Hervey was making arrange- 
ments to accompany the Balmacedist torpedo squadron on its 
northerly cruise, and a few days later sailed, on board the 
Imperial, under the significant instructions from home, “Go; but 
wire facts only.” He had not many facts of importance to wire, 
missing the destruction of the Blanco Encalada by the Lynch and 
the Condell in Caldera Bay, though he was in the last-named 
vessel when she ran into the so-called harbour of Iquique at 
night and shot a torpedo into a store-hulk. On this occasion he 
maintains that the Congressionalist transports owed their safety 
to the fact of being sheltered behind a line of foreign sailing- 
ships, moored so as to cover them. Still, he had a fairly exciting 
series of cruises, bombarding open towns and running the gaunt- 
let of the Congressional ironclads. The Condell was several 
times under fire, escaping by superior speed. A notable instance 
of South American manners marked her encounter with 
the Cochrane. Moraga, her captain, reminded Mr. Hervey 
that “the revolutionists” had sent an emissary to him, offer- 
ing him 200,000 dollars to join them with his vessel. 
In return he was empowered by the Government to offer the 
commander of the Cochrane a million. Failing an officer who 
would risk making such a proposal under cover of a flag of 
truce, he hinted ‘that “ the Corresponsal ” might undertake the 
task. Haply the Huascar and Magellanes hove in sight at this 
juncture, and the Condeli had to run for it, relieving Mr. Hervey 
from the difficulty of a decision. The record of his personal 
adventures ashore and afloat, and his reproduction of Balmaceda’s. 
special pleadings on the Constitutional question, appear to have 
left Mr. Hervey but scant space for tr2ating either of Chile in 
general, or of her aspect under the “ Dark Days” he professes 
to speak of particularly. Such criticism, however, as he does 
indulge in is to the point. He notes that, despite Government 
proclamations enjoining strict neutrality and impartiality on all 
officials, and affirming that every elector should enjoy perfect 
freedom in voting, such a notification in Chile, as in all other 
South American Republics, is a mere formula, the party in power 
invariably bringing all its influence to bear to secure the return 
of itsown adherents. He remarks, too, that “ children of English 
parentage, born in Chile, are in exact analogy with the historical 
of early English settlers in Ireland, Chilenis Chilemores.” 

e does full justice to the fighting powers of the Roto recruited 
army :— 

The Chilian soldier is a peculiarly organized fighting machine. He is 
pre-eminently and literally bloodthirsty, and he loves to see blood flow 
from wounds inflicted by his own hand. He ures the rifle and even the 
bayonet, as it were, under protest, and can hardly be restrained, when at 
close quarters, from throwing down his firearms, and hurling himself upon 
the foe knife in hand. An Englishman attached to the ambulance told me 
that, after the battle at Pozo Almonte, scores of men lay locked in the 
death grip, their knives plunged into one another’s bodies. 


His views yy Poe value of torpedoes in naval warfare 
have weight from his practical experience. He holds that 
too much importance has been attached to the sinking of the 
Blanco Encalada. Her captain and principal officers were ban- 
quetting on shore, and her crew, whilst successfully beating 
= the thought of looking on other 
the Lynch, which crept up to pistol-range and stoppe 

short before launching a hird the first and second 
having missed the mark. Of three discharged by the Condel? 
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all went wide, but as she was under way at the time, success 
under such circumstances may be, like snipe-shooting, a matter 
of skill and practice. Both the Condell and Lynch were de- 
signed as torpedo-catchers, for defence not attack, and are 
described by Mr. Hervey as “mere boxes of delicate and com- 
plicated machinery, which was continually in imminent danger 
of breaking down,” their steam-tubes bursting with the concussion 
of their own guns and needing repairs after each trip. His 
partisanship of Seiior Balmaceda, the fact of whose death he 
ventures, writing as late as October 26, to doubt, affected, as he 
admits, Mr. Hervey’s relations with the British colony in Chile. 
But he goes somewhat out of his way to sneer at an amiable, 
if somewhat strong-minded, lady, wife of the Vice-Consul at 
Tocapilla. Nor does his praise of the hideous gimcrackery with 
which the late Seiior Mackenna smothered the hill of Santa 
Lucia speak much for his artistic appreciations. As a set-off his 
own style is refreshingly simple for a modern journalist, and, 
wonderful to relate, he utterly eschews “ word-painting.” But 
then, as he himself remarks, “ I was Special Correspondent of The 
Times. I had not lived long enough to accept a commission as 
Descriptive Writer for a Nitrate King.” 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH.* 


T is not too much to say in praise of this biography that it 
brings Sir Walter Raleigh before us almost as vividly as 
though we saw him in the flesh. Students of the period may 
differ as to the correctness of Mr. Stebbing’s treatment of this or 
that incident in Raleigh’s career, and may, perhaps, consider that 
his conduct is sometimes defended by arguments not beyond 
question ; they will not, we are sure, deny that we have in these 
pages a generally accurate picture of the man himself, and that 
the picture is full of interest. Mr. Stebbing shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of Raleigh’s time, and estimates his 
character and actions as those of a man of the Elizabethan age, 
and not according to any standard of the present day. He has 
evidently formed a definite conception of the character and 
motives of each of the various persons who, in one way or another, 
exercised a marked influence on Raleigh’s fortunes, and comments 
on their behaviour in a thoughtful and moderate tone. At the 
same time, he has not allowed any contemporary incident or 
m to come between his readers and his central figure, and has 
ept his notices of collateral matters in due subordination to the 
main purpose of his book. Much trouble has been taken 
to ascertain the most correct mode of spelling Raleigh’s name. Of 
the two score forms and over in which the name appears, 
“Ralegh” is, we are told, that most commonly used by the 
owner, and it is therefore adopted in this book. e spelling of 
& name was, in the sixteenth century, a mere matter of taste or 
accident, and we prefer the form sanctioned by long literary 
Mr. Stebbing is stronger in criticism, whether of 
characters, events, or the opinions of other authors, than in 
telling a story ; for, concise and well arranged as his narrative is, 
it lacks vigour and imagination. His style of writing is not 
pleasant; for he constantly breaks up what he has to say into 
a continuous series of extraordinarily short and abrupt sen- 
tences. In noting this habit, some allowance must be made 
for his inordinate affection for full stops, and it will perhaps be 
well for us to enable our readers to form their own opinion of his 
style by giving a quotation which we take from his account of 
Raleigh's first voyage to Guiana :— 

At Teneriffe he paused in vain for Preston and Sommers. They had 
assumed that he would have quitted Teneriffe before they could arrive. 
At least that was their explanation. So they were gone on an adventure 
of theirown. Finally Ralegh set sail. He reached Trinidad on March 22. 
He stayed a month for the Lion’s Whelp, and also for Preston and 
Sommers. He employed his leisure in a careful survey of the coast. On 
the shore he found clumps of mangoes bearing oysters. He satistied his 
mind that the Indian fig-tree is not the tree of knowledge, its only fruit 
being oysters, which adhere to its pendulous fibres.—P. 112. 


Though generally accurate, Mr. Stebbing should in another 
edition amend some of his statements. He is weak in geography, 
a serious failing in a biographer of Raleigh, and actually takes 
“the Line,” the Tordesillas line of demarcation, to mean the 

uator. It is not easy to understand in what sense the manor 
of Banwell, in Somerset, “lay conveniently for” Raleigh’s estate 
at Sherborne. No doubt Raleigh would have found Banwell 
convenient property to hold; but it must be some five and 
thirty miles from Sherborne as the crow flies. The manor which 
Bishop Godwin had to sacrifice in order to save Banwell was 
Wyveliscombe, pronounced in the West, though not, at least in 
these days, t, Wilscombe, as Mr. Stebbing spells it. Win- 
chester Castle was built before the time of Bishop Henry of 
Blois, the builder of Wolvesey, and we should like to know on 
what authority Mr. Stebbing, when referring to the famous 
story of the acquisition of Littlecote by Popham, calls Will, or 
“Wild” Darell, “Sir Richard.” 

Raleigh, as he is faithfully portrayed here, represents in the 
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fullest measure the spirit of the Elizabethan era. ——— 
a soldier, a sailor, a poet, a prose-writer, a courtier, a politician, 
a chemist, and much more besides, he was never idle, and life and 
liberty were specially sweet to him; for he knew, as men did 
then, how to use them to the best advantage. He struggled hard 
for their sakes, though when death came to him he met it with 
dignity. Living in an age of magnificence and display, he was 
magnificent in his tastes; he built, planted, kept a large retinue, 
and spent much on books, | pasay jewelry, and dress. Like 
most of his contemporaries, he was eager to gain wealth, not, 
however, from a sordid motive, but mainly because it brought 
power, and he had lofty political aims. He desired that England 
should wage war with Spain for empire, rather than in self- 
defence, and should oust the Spaniards from the New World, 
Closely connected with this desire were his schemes of coloniza- 
tion, on which he expended large sums and an infinite amount of 
labour, believing, in spite of repeated failures, that he should live 
to see the vast tract of country then called Virginia “an English 
nation.” That he stood high in Elizabeth’s favour is not to be 
wondered at. Mr. Stebbing, we are glad to observe, does not 
despise the story of the cloak and the verses on the window, and 
remarks that at least it contains the truth that <_% ad- 
vancement was due to the Queen’s “ oe decision.” ough 
he twice fell into disgrace with Elizabeth, and had, so long as the 
Ear! lived, a dangerous enemy in Essex, he had no small influence 
with the Queen, who listened to him with regard both to Irish and 
other affairs, and was possibly induced by his account of his expe- 
dition to Guiana, and by his advice, to attack Spain in 1596. 
Nevertheless, though the Queen gave him substantial marks of her 
favour, she never conferred any higher office on him than the cap- 
taincy of the Guard. Nor would he have made a good Minister; for, 
as may be gathered from this book, he was so strongly attached to 
his own opinion that it is unlikely that he would have devoted 
himself to carrying out any political scheme differing from one that 
he had himself proposed. Moreover, though a good man to work 
under, he was not easy to work with. Conscious of his own 
abilities, and set upon ordering all things after his own mind, he 
was always anxious to do everything himself. His restless 
activity and his passion for management rendered him a constant 
mark for “ detraction” and “envyings,” and were at the root of 
Cecil’s grudging feelings towards him, which had a malign in- 
fluence on his later fortunes, It is curious that the bitter enemy 
of Spain should, until his hard fate awoke general sympathy, 
have been hated by the lower classes, specially as he was kind 
and considerate to his dependents. The cause of his unpopu- 
larity may perhaps be found partly in the dislike always enter- 
tained by Englishmen for Court favourites, and partly in the 
distrust felt by people of the common sort of men whom the 
recognize as above their comprehension. Raleigh, however, is 
said to have openly shown his contempt for “the rascal multi- 
tude”; he certainly never sought its favour, and, when brutall 
insulted by the London mob as he was being taken to his tri 
remained unmoved by the manifestation of its spite. 

His fall was in a large measure due to the machinations of Lord 
Henry Howard, who hated him “ with a virulence not easily explic- 
able.” During the last years of Elizabeth both Cecil and Raleigh had 
secret relations with the Scottish Court, both alike regardi 
James as certain to succeed to the throne. Howard persu 
James to trust Cecil, and to look on Raleigh as his enemy. Even 
apart from these intrigues, James must in any case have hated 
Raleigh, both as the former antagonist of Teoen, and because 
Raleigh, utterly mistaking the man with whom he had to do, 
assumed that he could persuade James to adopt his high-spirited 

licy of war with Spam, and tried “by perseverance to im 

imself and his doctrines on the sovereign.” While we believe 
that he was innocent of treason, we do not think that the 
amazing imprudence of his conduct and its suspicious character 
are brought out here with sufficient distinctness. He listened 
to Cobham’s talk and evidently discussed what Cobham told 
him about his plans, and though he may not have known of 
the plot to place the Lady Arabella on the throne, he at least 
knew that Cobham was engaged in secret negotiations with 
Count Aremberg, the object of which avowedly was to in- 
fluence the King’s policy, and, as the offer of Spanish money 
roves, he must have given Cobham some reason to be- 
ieve that it would be possible to obtain his help. Mr. 
Stebbing es, not we think successfully, that Dr. Gar- 
diner is unjust to Raleigh with reference to his denial that 
he sent the m delivered to Cobham by Keymis. Dr. 
Gardiner characterizes the denial as “an unlucky falsehood,” and 
so it certainly appears to us. Raleigh’s trial, conviction, and long 
imprisonment are disgraceful to every one in any degree nsible 
for them, and chiefly to the King who “could keep such a bird 
in a cage.” Prison did not dim the brightness of his genius, and 
he was as busy in the Tower as he had been in the days of his 
ee ea, occupying himself in chemistry, in assaying metals— 
e had an assaying furnace fitted up in the garden assigned to 
him—in schemes for colonization, and in literary work. With 
characteristic imprudence he wrote treatises on politics, some of 
them opposing the King’s foreign policy; for on to the last he 
seems to have believed it ible that he might bring the Kin 
to accept his views. In Tis chegter on Raleigh’s literary 
scientific work while in prison, Mr. Stebbing warmly praises the 
justly famous History of the World. His remarks would lead 
is readers to suppose that the narrative is brighf throughout, 
and that the only drawback to its interest is that its learning 
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—= 
and method are bygone. To us, on the other hand, the 
History seems to contain much that is dull and pedestrian 
in style, along with no small number of brilliant sages, 
and some of unsu splendour. Of the noble story 
of the Fight about the Isles of Azores Mr. Stebbing speaks in an 
earlier chapter, as also of Raleigh’s poem Cynthia, which he con- 
tends was only partly written in 1589—the date assigned to it 
by Mr. Gosse—arguing that several passages in the extant twenty- 
first bock point to some date between 1592 and 1595. He carefully 
examines Raleigh's conduct with reference to his last voyage, and 
acquits him of the charge of double dealing. In spite of what he 
says, it still seems to us that Raleigh undertook the voyage under 
conditions that he could not have expected to fulfil, that he was 
prepared to set at nought, and actually did break. He hoped to 
return with wealth that would have ensured his pardon. To 
represent, as Mr. Stebbing does, the promotion of English coloniza- 
tion as the one real motive of the voyage, and everything that 
Raleigh did or said with reference to the expedition as “ mere 
talk,” is unwarranted, and contrary to the rules of historical criti- 
cism. Raleigh must be judged by his words and actions, and 
not by any motive that his biographers may impute to him. 
And we would not judge him harshly; for his temptations were 
, and if he did not act with perfect honesty—and even Mr. 
tebbing allows that there was an element of shiftiness in his 
character—he lived, it should be remembered, in an age of 
finesse and deceit, and was certainly not more shifty than 
other statesmen and courtiers of his day. His aims were lofty 
and far-reaching, and he sought to attain them with a persistence 
that did much towards bringing him to the scaffold, and by means 
scarcely consistent with his position as a subject, and certain to 
aggravate the King’s enmity towards him. His negotiations 
with the Savoyard ambassador and with the leaders of the 
French Huguenot party illustrate his passion for intrigue, his 
unscrupulousness as to the means he employed, and his crowning 
error, his belief that he could force the King’s hand, and bring 
him to adopt a line of policy other than his own. The assertion 
that James betrayed Raleigh’s plan to Sarmiento has, we think, 
been combated successfully by Dr. Gardiner. In other respects 
we fully agree with all that Mr. Stebbing says as to the baseness 
of the King. James knew that he would gain whichever way 
the Guiana voyage ended ; he took care that all the responsibility 
should rest on Kaleigh, and cruelly sacrificed one of the noblest 
of Englishmen to please a foreign Power, and to forward his own 


grovelling policy. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
VIL 


N Kinsfolk and Others (National Society’s Depository) the 
author of The Atelier du Lys has given us a very pretty 
story. The descriptions of characters and scenery are alike 
charming. The people in the book are real people. Olive Garth, 
the heroine, is an interesting girl with whose virtues and faults 
we can entirely sympathize, and the difficulties of her surround- 
ings may happen to any one. Of the style of writing nothing 
need be said, those who have read The Atelier du Lys will know 
how good and unaffected it is. 

My Lady Bountiful, Those Three; or, Little Wings (Nisbet & 
Co.), Little Miss Joy, Little Queenie (Shaw & Co.), are four 
books by Emma Marshall, which will all please young girls. 
Little Queenie is particularly pleasing, as it is a story of child- 
life sixty years ago. Its illustrations are very prettily done. 
Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers; or, Kindergarten at Home, b 
Maggie Brown (Cassell & Co.), is a practical book, showing bot 
by its letterpress and “working diagrams” many useful and 
pretty things which can be made by deft fingers, and understood 

y our children. Elizabeth; or, Cloud and Sunshine, by Henley 
J. Arden (W. & R. Chambers), is a good story, well told. 


Our Wind Farm, by Mrs. Molesworth, illustrated by Walter 
Crane (Macmillan & Co.), is full of pretty imagination. Nurse 
Heatherdale’s Story, illustrated by L. Leslie-Brooke (Macmillan 
& Co.), and The Bewitched Lamp (W. & R. Chambers), by the 
same author, are charming books for children. Fifty-two 
further Stories for Girls, edited by Alfred H. Miles (Hutchinson 
& Co.), will be a capital gift for a girl, containing stories by 
many favourite writers. The Children’s Casket, compiled by 
Annie M. Hone (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh), is a 
collection of favourite poems for recitation, easy to learn and 

to remember. Where Two Ways Meet, by Sarah Doudney 
Hutchinson & Co.), is another of this author's pretty stories 

r gitls, while we can thoroughly recommend The Constable's 
Tower ; or, the Times of Magna Charta, by Charlotte M. Yonge 

ational Society’s Depository), as a romance based on historical 

ts which puts history in a very fascinating form to young 
le, and has Hubert de Burgh for its hero. The Coxswain’s 
rede; or, the Rising Tide, and other Tales, by R. M. Ballantyne 
(Nisbet & Co.), has three stories, of which “The Coxswain’s 
Bride” is decidedly the best, and is full of go. For King and 
Home, by Mary Debenham (National Society’s Depository), is a 
pretty story in the time of the rising in La Vendée. Dare Lori- 
mer’s Heritage, by Evelyn Everett-Green (Hutchinson & Co.), is 
a good story full of incident, which keeps up its interest all through. 
Its moral points to the serious danger into which enengquenall 


temper may lead an innocent man. The Lord of Dynevor, by the 
same author (T. Nelson & Sons), a tale of the time of Edward I., 
though quite different in style from Dare Lorimer, is also full of 
romance and interest. Neal Russell; the Story of a Brave Man, 
by M. Bramston (Swan Sonnenschein & Co ), gives good lessons in 
moral courage. Wild Bryonie; or, Bonds of Steel and Bands of 
Love, by Jennie Chappell (Partridge & Co.), blends sentimental 
religion with a would-be thrilling story. Work, Wait, Win, 
by Ruth Lamb (Nisbet & Co.), is a gocd story, straightfor- 
wardly told. Moor End Farm, by Mrs. Isle Sitwell (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge), tells the s ory of “ Jasper 
Henderson "—a man who loses his mother when he is quite a 

child, and whose father is a hard man and does not understand 
him. In spite of the loving care of a good stepmother, he makes. 
many false steps before he reaches his haven of rest on earth— 
“Moor End Farm.” King's Terry, by the author of Starwood 

Hall, &e. (National Society’s Depository), tells of the days of the 
pressgang, and is full of exciting incidents. Changed Lots; or, 

Nobody Cares, by Frances Armstrong (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, 
& Welsh); Comrades True, by Elinor Davenport Adams 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier), and The Children of 
Wilton Chase, by L. T. Meade (W. & R. Chambers), are 

all pretty stories for children. Zhe Iron Chain and 
the Golden, by A. L. O. E. (Nelson & Sons), is a soul-stirring 
tale of the ae angen of the “secular” clergy, as those were 
termed who held the position of “ what in modern days we should 

call village pastors,” by the “ regulars,” those who were attached 
to some monastic order, The story takes place in the time of 
Henry I., when Anselm was Archbishop of Canterbury, and gives 
one a vivid idea of all the horrors and cruelty practised towards 

those whose opinions differed from the rigid monastic laws. 

The Quest of Jack Hazelwood, by Marion Andrews (Wells Gard- 

ner, Darton, & Co.), is a pretty story of a younger son, who, 
when his father dies and his elder brother inherits the property, 
is turned out of his old home, and has to make his way in the 

world as he can. He begins by being assistant-steward to the estate 

ofa Mr. L’Estrange, and, having gone through strenge adventures 
and earned golden opinions there, goes on his que-t, with what 

success we shall leave the reader to find out. The story is well 

and brightly written. 


We have received also Lost on the Moor, by Taffy; Abby's 
Discoveries, by M. Bramston; Joan's Victory, by the author of 
Starwood Hall; Mistress Phil, by Mary H. Debenham, from the 
National Society's Depository. Fleming of Brierwood, by Hester 
White; Her First Place, by Jessie M. E. Saxby (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge); Marian; or, the Abbey 
Grange, by Annie E. Armstrong; Littlebourne Lock, by F. Bay- 
ford Harrison ; Climbing the Hill, and other Stories, by Annie E. 
Swan; Wild Meg and Wee Dickie, by Mary E. Ropes; Brave 
and True, and other Stories, by Gregson Gow; Grannie, by 
Elizabeth Lysaght, from Blackie & Son. Duty and Affection; or, 
the Faithful Drummer-Boy ; Rose and Lavender, by the author at 
Laddie, &c.; Joan and Jerry, by Mrs. O'Reilly ; Ernest's Golden 
Thread, by Edith C. Kenyon, from W. & R. Chambers. Sweet 
William ; or, the Castle of Mount St. Michael, by Marguerite 
Bouvet; Waiting and Serving; or, the Master's Little Sentinel, 
by Maude M. Butler(Nelson & Sons). My Clever Young Friends, 
by the author of Dorothy Brown (Eden, Remington, & Co.); 
Hepsy Gipsy, by L. T. Meade (Methuen & Co.); Shadow 
Land; or, What Lindis Accomplished, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green ; For Elsie’s Sake, by Jennie Chappell (Shaw & Co.); The 
Young Governess, by the author of Gerty and May (Griffith, 
Farran, Okeden, & Welsh); A Canterbury Tale, by M. A. 
Hoyer (John Hogg); Love Unfeigned; or, Let Love be without 
Dissimulation, by M. A. Paull (Jarrold & Sons); Great Grand- 
mama and Elsie, by Georgina M. Synge (Cassell & Company). 
Parson's Green, by G. Norway (Nisbet & Co.). 


Messrs. George Routledge & Sons have published a new edition 
of Maria Edgeworth’s Moral Tales and Popular Tales, which is 
prettily got up. Hunters and Hunted and In Forest and Field 
are two books representing “ pictures and pages of animal life,” 
with some very good coloured pictures by Harrison Weir 
(Shaw & Co.) For our very small children we have besides the 
books we have already mentioned a small edition of R. 
Caldecott’s Picture Book containing “The History of Joha 
Gilpin,” “The House that Jack Built,” “The Babes in the 
Wood,” and “ An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” published 
by George Routledge & Sons; and from the same publishers 
Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes and Fairy Tales, with 
illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., John Tennie?, 
Harrison Weir, Walter Crane, W. McConnell, J. B. Zwecker, 
and others. A Book of Alphabets, containing “The Railroad 
Alphabet,” “The Good Boys and Girls’ Alphabet,” “The Farmyard 
Alphabet,” “The Seaside Alphabet,” and “ Little Wide Awake,” 
an illustrated magazine for children edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. 
Then we have Nobody's Business, by Edith Carrington, a pretty 
child’s story, illustrated by Etheline E. Dell; Those Children, 
by Helen Milman, with very pretty illustrations by Emily F. 
Harding; A New Book of the Fairies, by Beatrice Harraden, 
illustrated by Edith D. Lupton (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & 
Welsh). Under the Apple Tree, a holiday story, by C. H. Lyall, 
and Our Darlings: the Children’s Treasury of Pictures and 
Stories, edited by Dr. Barnardo (Shaw & Co.) The annual 
volume of The Child’s Pictorial,a monthly coloured magazine 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). Little Folks, a 
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magazine for the young (Cassell & Co.) The children’s picture 
annual, Golden Leaves, short stories in simple language, by Muriel 
Evelyn (Ward, Lock, & Co.) Amongst Frederick Warne’s fasci- 
nating paper-covered books for little children, Jappie Chappie, 
and How He Loved a Dollie, told and illustrated by E. L. Shute ; 
Little Boy Blue, In the Country, Humpty Dumpty, By the Sea, all 
with pretty coloured pictures, whilst A Bird’s Nest is more for 
older children, containing, as it does, some useful information about 
birds, their nests, and theireggs. The Sunday Magazine for 1891, 
edited by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh (Isbister & Co.), is the bound 
volume of a magazine which is full of good and instructive 
matter Of Great Joy, thoughts for Christmas, by L. C. Skey, 
with a preface by the Rev. George Lee, D.D. (Longman, Green, 
& Co.), is a small book, the contents of which may be a great 
help and comfort to “the weary soul.” 

Charles L+tts & Co. have sent some of their most useful diaries, 
The Improved Diary, bound in cloth, the first few pages lettered 
for addresses, will be particularly useful, especially if procured 
interleaved with blotting-paper, which the Improved Diaries 
Nos. 63, 63B, and 63c have, only without the lettered pages for 
addresses, Charles Letts’s Improved Pocket Diary and Cash 
Book is in portable form, and will be popular in consequence. 
His Improved Tablet Diary is capital for putting down engage- 
ments, and is made to hang on a wall. Showell’s Housekeeping 
Account Book, interleaved with blotting-paper, will prove a 
treasure to housekeepers, 

The prettiest and most handy edition of the Poet Laureate’s 
works is the pocket volume form, first issued five years since in 
ten volumes, complete in a neat box. A second edition of this 
beautiful imprint has just appeared in The Poetical Works of 
Lord Tennyson (Macmillan & Co.), in twelve volumes, the two 
additional volumes comprising Teresias, and other Poems, and 
that other and more recent book that opens with “ Locksley Hall, 
Sixty Years After,” and ends with the exquisite stanzas 
“Crossing the Bar.” These twelve little books, arranged in a 
convenient box, form the most attractive of gifts. The Portfolio 
(Seeley & Co.), edited by W. P. G. Hamerton, is a handsome 
volume, with numerous etchings and other illustrations admirably 
executed, and articles of varied literary and artistic excellence by 
writers of reputation. A very fine plate by Dujardin after 
the famous Velasquez in the National Gallery, the “ Pulido- 
Pareja” portrait, forms the frontispiece. Among the other 
etchings are fine examples by C. O. Murray, F. Short, Brunet- 
Debaines, and by Armand Durand, after Rembrandt. Pro- 
minent among the literary contributions are the Editor's articles 
on “The Present State of the Fine Arts in France.” The 
Christmas Number of Scribner's Magazine (Warne & Co.) is 
notable for excellence in both illustrations and letterpress. Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, in “ Espero Gorgoni, Gondolier,” excels in 
both directions, and Messrs. E. W. and E. J. Brashfield’s “ Afloat 
on the Nile” is interesting to read as well as cleverly illustrated. 
Mr. T. Bailey Aldrich contributes a memorial article, “Elms- 
wood,” that will repay the attention of all readers of Mr. 
Lowell’s poetry. The Century (Unwin) also has its Christmas 
Number, one attractive portion of which is the engravings 
after famous paintings. These are extremely well rendered, 
especially those that illustrate Mr. W. J. Stillman’s “ Italian Old 
Masters.” The Church and the King, by E. Everett-Green (Nelson 
& Sons), is an historical story of the days of Henry VIIL., with 
a well-devised plot, and a course of action that is thoroughly 
interesting and plausibly developed. For young people given to 
historical study this is a book we can highly commend. Mr. 
©. J. Hyne’s Stimson’s Reef (Mackie) is a tale of adventure that 
revels in all those elements of peril that boys delight in. A 
daring cruise of a small cutter across the Atlantic, a discovery 
of a gold reef, a search for buried treasure on the Spanish Main, 
and plenty of fighting enliven the pages of this cheerful narrative. 
Three Little Maids, by Mary Bathurst Deane (Innes & Co.), 
with illustrations by Edith Ellison, is the most amusing book 
for girls we have read for many a day. From the first page to 
the last, the pleasures and | yey the devices and escapades, of 
dda, Marjory, and Rosalind Peel are of the most diverting 
order. This is a most delightful work, and not for children 
exclusively delightful. Parents, as well as the young, will 
enjoy it. 

The Christmas Number and Almanack of Punch this year is 
made up of admirable diversions. Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
fertility in design has never been more fully illustrated than in 
the very ingenious drawings “ Asop up to Date.” Excellent also 
is the “ John Bull up to Date” ; a perplexed and lugubrious John 
he is, whom they that run may read, so expressive of the 
ge commentary that encircles him are his figure and face. 

fost people have experienced, once and again, that fearsome 
<lream that is depicted in Mr. Du Maurier’s delightful series of 
drawings “Tom Noddy’s Christmas Nightmare, after cold mince 
= for supper.” But we are sure that the terrors and the 

umours of this universal dream were never so perfectly 
realized as in this amusing and impressive set of designs. 
The poet’s “pains of sleep” acquire fresh significance in Mr. 
Du Maurier’s wonderful sequence of a many-pictured dream, with 
its perfect realization of confused fantasy and fact. Among 
other Christmas Numbers, we have received Holly Leaves—the 
Christmas extra of the llustrated Sporting and Dramatic News— 
with stories by Mr. Alfred Watson, Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. 
Finch Mason, and others, illustrated by Messrs. Davidson 
Knowles, 8. T. Dadd, Paul Hardy, and other well-known artists ; 


the Illustrated London News, with attractive illustrations by 
Mr. F. Barnard and others, and stories by Bret Harte, “Q,” and 
J. M. Barric; The Monthly Packet, edited by Charlotte M. 
Yonge (Innes), with contributions by Mrs. Latimer, Miss 
Bramston, Mme. Galletti di Cadilhac, Miss Annie Drury, and 
others ; 7'he Romance of the Ruby, “ Beeton’s Christmas Annual,” by 
Sir Gilbert Campbell (Ward, Lock, & Co.; The Publisher's Cir- 
cular (Sampson Low & Co.), with specimens of book-illustra- 
tions of the season, itself a picture-book; the Christmas Book- 
seller, illustrated; Little Santa Claus (Dean & Son), a pretty 
illustrated Christmas Number for children; and The Sunday 
Friend, edited by the Rev. J. H. Curteis (Mowbray). The 
English edition of the Figaro Illustré (Boussod, Valadon, & Co.) 
is, as heretofore, distinguished by the excellence of the colour- 
printing of the illustrations. We have also received The Penny 
Illustrated Paper—an uncommonly good Christmas Number—and 
the Christmas Number of The Pictorial World. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LTHOUGH the newalbum in which “ Nick Bénar” (1) (whom 
we know not) has enlisted MM. Caran d’Ache and A. 
Guillaume as his illustrators is, strictly speaking, a Christmas 
book, we must withdraw it from notice as such to enliven a 
rather dull batch of ante-Christmas publications. It is not quite 
so good as Albums Caran d’ Ache in their purity have generally 
been; and the fun seems sometimes rather to hover between a 
desire to satirize the Russians and a desire to conciliate the 
popular fancy of the moment by not satirizing them too much, 
Still, the voyage extraordinaire of the three learned professors, 
Tapafini the Italian, Doubina the Bulgarian, and Krakenfeld the 
Icelander, is an agreeable extravaganza enough, very freely 
enlivened by egregious cuts in and after the Carandachic man- 
ner. The three in a dungeon whither the most unfortunate of 
accidents has conducted them, the perilous ascent of Tapafini to 
the summit of the mountain of feather beds which constitute a 
Russian couch, and the sublime perspective of persons in dress 
clothes at the diner d'honneur which speeds them from Odessa are 
among the best of many pleasant fancies, illustrated in a manner 
which combines with that of the chief draughtsman a touch 
frequently reminding us of M. Robida. And we must not forget 
to add to the selections above made a “shtupendous and 
derriple” drum-major, who is quite worth the price of the 
book. 

We are not sure that to the properly constituted mind M, 
Vigoureux is not even more alluring than MM. Bénar, Caran 
d’Ache, and Guillaume combined. He is a singular adept in that 
political meteorosophia which readjusts affairs and discourses on 
them entirely according to its own sweet will. There are for M. 
Vigoureux (2) two entities, an Ormuzd and an Abriman, in the 
political world, with something called Russia outside, which 
fortunately is rather well inclined to Ormuzd—that is to say, 
France, or at other times (for in interpreting prophetical books it 
is well known that it does not always do to confine yourself to 
one signification) the Latin races, including Greece. Ahriman is 
the “race Anglo-Saxonne,” which in some unexplained way 
includes not only Germany but Austria, and has for the moment 
enticed poor good Latin Italy to join it. M. Vigoureux, a 
man of strong logic, considers this unpleasant state of things 
first from the point of view of sentiment, then from that of 
interest, and from both decides that delenda est stirps Anglo- 
Saxonica. England, though not the most powerful, is the wickedest 
division of that race, and if left to herself would very quickly take 
Calais, Havre, Bordeaux, and a few other places, and reduce 
France to its worst Valois condition. France, on the other hand, 
is good and quite disinterested. When she took Nice and Savoy 
it was not as a dédommagement, but as a balance to the wicked 
grabbing of “ Piedmont” (we should like to see your dédommage- 
ment and your balance fight it out within the roped ring; no 
fairer match could ever be made). And it cannot be too often 
remembered that, if France did anything awkward before the pre- 
sent century, the Revolution whitewashed her once for all. 
While England, Germany, Austria, and the other Anglo-Saxon 
Powers are responsible for every naughtiness back to Hengist and 
the seaxes, to the Hohenstauffen and their cruelties in Italy. 

It is unusual to come across a book of the magnitude of design of 
M. Moireau’s Histoire des Etats-Unis (3), which is quite destitute 
of any preface or introduction to inform us of the author's design, 
sources, and so forth. These, no doubt, will be discovered on 
further examination; for the present, and not to defraud 
M. Moireau of such early notice as may be his due, we may 
observe that he has a volume on the Colonial Period, and another 
on the first fifteen years of the “States,” up to the beginning of 
the present century, each containing some five hundred pages 
The fourth volume of the dullest book that ever put itself 
forward as the work of one of the wittiest of men has appeared (4). 


(1) 4 la découverte de la Russie. Par Nicx Bévar. Paris: Plon. 

(2) L’avenir del Europe. Par C. E. Vigoureux. Paris: Alcan. 

(3) Histoire des Etats-Unis. Par A. Moireau. Deux tomes. Paris: 
Hachette. 

(4) Mémoires du Prince de Talleyrand. Par le Duc de Broglie. Tome iv. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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M. de Saint-Aulaire’s Gilda (5) has its scenes in places fertile in 
romance, to wit Naples and Britanny. It has a not unmoving 
story. Unfortunately it is written in a style full of clichés 
—of those unlucky cut-and-dried phrases which, if they do not 
actually disgust, constantly check and blunt the sympathy of the 
reader. “Le temps avait fui comme dans un réve,” “Elle 
tressaillit et poussa un cri étouffé,” and so forth. The time, no 
doubt, must sometimes pass like a dream; and people do some- 
times shudder and utter stifled cries. But they must not do 
these and other things too often or in too nearly the same words, 
or, if they do, they must take the consequences. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE reissue of Pierce Egan’s very entertaining pictures and 
anecdotes of theatrical life—The Life of an Actor (Picker- 
ing & Chatto)—is as close a reproduction as was possible of the 
original edition of 1825, with the coloured plates after the clever 
designs of Theodore Lane. It is somewhat strange that this 
interesting and diverting book has never been reprinted, for it has 
long since become extremely rare, and is indispensable to the full 
study of stage life and history. There is, indeed, in the literature 
of the English stage no more faithful mirror of past times, and 
none that combines fiction and fact in a more spirited and vital 
representation. Every care has been observed by the publishers 
in putting forth this handsome volume. 

Another elegant reprint of Messrs, Pickering & Chatto is the 
new “Aldine” edition of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, with 
illustrations in photogravure by Stanley L. Wood, in one volume. 
The paper and type are of admirable quality, as is the rule with 
regard to the volumes issued for the publishers from the Chiswick 
Press. Mr. Wood’s talents as an illustrator of books are favour- 
ably displayed in this pretty book. His drawings of the little 
French Captain, the “Fille de Chambre,” Maria, not to speak of 
the Monk, are all excellent. 

Dr. Smiles, in his Jasmin; Barber,’ Poet, and Philanthropist 
(John Murray), describes in his fluent and excursive manner the life 
and work of Jasmin, without revealing anything very profound in his 
study of what he terms “ one of the strangest and most diversified 
careers of the nineteenth century.” This characteristic observa- 
tion, by the way, supplivs the judicious with the key-note to the 
book. There is the ring of the “man who has made himself” 
note of admiration in it. The reader is led to expect, and 
rightly, that Jasmin the barber and philanthropist should make a 
more striking figure than Jasmin the poet. Not that Dr, Smiles 
has neglected the poet. He has translated him to some extent, 
literally to some considerable extent. But only poets should 
translate poets, and it were well if the translator of Jasmin 
should be a Gascon as well as a poet. Such, at least, is the con- 
clusion we are brought to by the verse-renderings of Dr, 
Smiles. 

A new translation of Count von Moltke’s correspondence, by 
Clara Bell and H. W. Fischer—Letters of Count von Moltke, 
two volumes (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.)—comprises family 
letters to Henrietta von Moltke, the mother of the writer, and 
to Ludwig and Adolf, his two brothers. Some interesting por- 
traits illustrate these letters, among which is a striking drawing 
of the Count at Buyukdéré. 

Cavalier and Courtier Lyrists (Walter Scott), edited by 
W. H. Dircks, is an anthology of seventeenth-century “ minor 
verse,” and forms one of the “Canterbury Poets” series. It is a 

retty and well-printed little book, with excellent notes by Mr. 
Sharwood Smith. Mr. Dircks has made an excellent selection, 
though we cannot approve of his inclusion of Wither, nor of his 
cutting down the lyrics of Sedley and others by one, two, or 
more stanzas. The result, in some instances, is suggestive of 
Delilah, and is a barbarous process such as a Roundhead might 
glory in. And why are the madrigals and songs of Drummond, 
Crashaw, Cowley, and Waller described as “ minor verse” ? 

The Modern Odyssey ; or, Ulysses up to Date (Cassell & Co.) 
is a more readable volume of travelsthan might be expected from 
the vulgarity of the sub-title; and the collotype plates that 
illustrate it, if not invariably pleasing, will repay the study of all 
who are interested in the development of the various processes of 
photographic book-illustration. Some of the architectural sub- 
jects, such as the “Taj Mahal” and the “ Capitol at Washington,” 
are excellent ; and those pictures in which water is the dominant 
feature, as in the “Junks at Hong Kong” and the ice-shove at 
Montreal,” are also very successful. 

Mr. Rennell Rodd, in The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece 
(David Stott), reveals the fresh and independent studies of a keen 
observer, if it cannot be claimed for him that he is a discoverer. 
He is not of the travelling tribe that is content to be whisked from 
one land to another at the utmost rate of speed attainable. His 
notes on villas~ lite and lore in Greece are full of interesting 
matter, and well illustrated by Mr. Tristram Ellis. 

Pictured Palestine, by James Neil, M.A. (Nisbet & Co.), is also 
the work of an observing sojourner, not the hasty impressions of a 
voyager of the “ flying pm “order. This is a capital book, written 
in . popular style, with illustrations by J. Clarke, H. A. Harper, 
and others, 


(5) Gilde. Var le Comte A. de Saint-Aula're. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


Mr. F. R. Oliphant’s Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land (Blackwood) appeared in part in the form of letters 
to the Spectator, and are now reprinted with additional chapters. 
These sketches of travel deal with the chief places of interest in 
Palestine that attract the tourist, and are likely to be found very 
useful to intending visitors to Jerusalem, as they are in the main 
topographical, and supply information that is necessary. Another 
advantage is that Mr. Oliphant’s compact little book may be 
carried in the voyager’s pocket. 

Another, but much slighter, sketch of a tourist’s impressions of 
Palestine is Mr. Samuel Home's In Christ's Country (C. J. Clarke). 
Mr. Home is a confident topographer in practice. He has identi- 
fied the true Golgotha in a rocky knoll near the Damascus gate 
of Jerusalem by the literal resemblance the weather-worn rocks 
bear to a human skull. 

To the admirable volumes of travel included in the “ Minerva 
Library” there is now added a new edition of Sir J. D. Hooker's 
Himalayan Journals (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.), with maps 
and illustrations, one of the most fascinating books of its class, 
worthy of association with Darwin's Beagle voyages and Mr. 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. 

Whitaker's Almanack for 1892 is altogether so admirable that 
we could not wish it other than it is. Its bounds ought by now 
to be rigidly set, and a Mosaic enactment made that none of its 
landmarks be removed. We would neither augment nor subtract, 
but would have this excellent and necessary annual precisely as 
it now is. The editor confesses that there are subscribers who 
keenly resent the omission of matter which he had thought of 
secondary interest. This is no more than we sheuld have ex- 

ted. There is really not a page of “ secondary ” matter in this 
invaluable handbook. 

That old-established favourite, The British Almanac and Com- 
panion (Stationers’ Company), retains its many useful features as 
a calendar, a book for reference, and a summary of the year’s 
work and progress, without any lapsing into experiment or new 
paths. And such is the seemly and secure policy to follow with 
“annuals ” of well-deserved popularity. The year’s Architecture 
is dealt with by Mr. Langton Cole, the Drama by Mr. Joseph 
Knight, the Fine Arts by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse—an excellent 
example, by the way—and Science by Mr. Maunder. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1892 (Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ltd.), im 
its seventh year, is a very compact and handy volame, dealing 
with topics and men of the day, in every department of human 
activity, with equal relevance and clearness. The dictionary 
arrangement of the information is extremely convenient. 

Home Acting for Amateurs (Warne & Co.) comprises various 
little pieces for private theatricals. The first series, by Nella 
Parker, includes six comediettas, of which “ Theo,” “ Cynthia’s 
Choice,” and “In Danger’s Hour” are excellent. The second 
series is made up of seven pieces by R. L. and C. M. F. Baylift” 
and Nella Parker. Both little books may be commended to 
home circles of amateur actors. 

Bobby, by “ Vesper” (Sampson Low & Co.), is a Christmas Eve- 
story told by a charming old lady to a little girl. It is a ghost 
story of a very refined type, and is prettily told, thoroughly in- 
teresting, and has an undercurrent of true pathos. 

Among new editions we have Zhe Poetical Works of J. R. 
Lowell, complete in one volume (Macmillan & Co.); The 
Quantocks, by the late Rev. W. L. Nichols, revised and —- 
(Sampson Low & Co.); Of Joyous Gard, by lian Prince (E. W. 
Allen); Zhe Campaign of Fredericksburg, by Brevet-Major C. F. 
Henderson (Chatham : Gale & Polder) ; Memory, a treatise, by Dr. 
Edridge-Green (Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox); History of the Englisl 
Constitution, by Dr. Rudolf Gneist, translated by Philip A. Ash-- 
worth (Clowes); Stories of English History for Little Ones, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co.); and Hester, by Mrs. 
Oliphant (Macmillan & Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orrice, 38 SournampTon Street, Strand, Lonpox, 4 


printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturray Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


For CONTENTS see page 738* 
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CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S. W. 


Patrons, 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President. 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-President-THE LORD HARRIS, 

Charman—THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman—THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 

Actuary—F RANK B, WYATT, Esq. Secretary —MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Muruat Prrncrece, offers the 
Axssouute Secorrry of AN AccUMULATED Funp of £3,705,524, 
and an ANNUAL INcomME of £379,593. 


Attention is directed to the following facts :— 


t.—-The Aniual Premiums chargei are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself 
constituting an IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGEnrs being 
employed or Comission paid for the introduction of business, 
sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 

4,.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
retarn Of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The 
Bonus deciared for the 5 years ending 3lst May, 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 
STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 
Unrrev Kinepom. Participating life assurances have been valued by tne 
combined L[nstitute of Actuaries Hm and Hm (5) page interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miums accurding to the Ho Table. 

G,—Assured have fore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PeemiuMs, WITl RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PRorits. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office, 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Established 1321. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
Directors. 
Chairman—HENRY JOHN NORMAN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 


aam-Carter,Eaq. 
Dawson, Esq. Jeaumont w. Lubbock, Beq. 


Devas, 
Alban G. H. us Prev 
Roderick Pryor 
M. Harvey, Henry Vi Vigne,Esq. 
Seba Bunter, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G@. C. BROWNE, 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON,. 
Sub-Manager Home Fire Department—R. G. COCHRANE. 
Share vapital dup and invested ............ £1,000,000 


£ 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas should be renewed at the Head Office, 
© ith the Agents, on or before the %th day of January. - 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


ASSETS exceed £4,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 
LIFE ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Huan Ovvrce: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.O, 
Wsst-Eyp 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.LA., F.S.S. 


Act and Manager. 
J. H. SCOTT, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Ail the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835. 
Bonus Year, 1892. The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov, 
1892, and all now assuring will participate, 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE, FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 

Fall Particulars on application to 
Curer Orrton: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1903.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,090, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


James 
ohn J. 


Established 
1810. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OR AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual 
cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply forthe NEW DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES 
to the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


HARRIS C. L, SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


Founpep 1710, 
{THB OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


he First O 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
SPRINGS most approved ap 8,and recently 
and perfected the Baths at great a enpaaee. In 


OF BATH. the words of one of the Hygienic 
Physicians—THB BATHS “THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. |COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information, 
SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, NAPLES,S8UEZ, and 
. STEAMERS omens, the LARG and FASTEST afloat. ' High-class 

Lighting. Hotand Baths.Good Ventilati 

F. GREEN & CO Head Offices : 
Managers... | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
iT 


ion.and every comfort. 


LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid in 42 days. 
magnificen' ll-powered Stea **DAMASCUS,” 3,609 ton ister, Ceptain A. 
a all Australian and New Zealand rts. The accommodation for firet end Third Class 
8 an 


Surgeon will accompany the v 
from 40 Guineas ; Third Class from 14 Guineas. 
For particulars apply to Geo. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, W.-—Cancer Wards.—FUNDS 
urgently NEEDED. C. MELHADO, Secretary. 


Wm.POLSON’S 


USED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON & CO., PAISLEY. 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 26, 1891. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,887, DECEMBER 26, 1891: 


Chronicle. 
The Duke of Devonshire. 
“The Way we Live Now.” Dissenting Churchmen. 
The House of Cavendish. 
The House of Lords on Trade Combination. 
The Count of Paris. British South Africa. The Crisis in Quebec. 
A Collective Prophet. 


The First Christmas Day under Cromwell. 
Fencing as an English Art. 
Money Matters. Before the Footlights. 
The Weather. 


Picture Galleries. 


Lord Canning. 

Novels. How Not to Translate Sappho. 
Watts Phillips. 

England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. 
Books of Travel and Adventure. New Music. 
Hall's Antiquities of the Exchequer. Balmaceda’s Apologist. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Christmas Books—VII. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


: )TCEUM.— — Mr. HENRY IRVING begs to announce that 

-January 5, thie Theatre will orex with Snakespeare’s Historical Piay, 

THE LIFE OF KING HENRY VIII.” Cardinal Mr. IRVING ; 

Catherine, Miss ELLEN TERRY. The tox Office (Mr. J. Hurst) will open on 

Monday, December will be o,en daily, Ten to Five. Beste can also be booked by 
letter or telegram. “LY CEUM. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(THE GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled 


THE FORTY THIEVEs. 
Written by Mr. HORACE LENNARD. 
Costumes and A all igned by Wilhelm. Scenery .F. 
J. Pritchard Barrett. Ballets By by 
MADAME KATTI LANNER. 
Music composed and arranged and the entire Pantomime invented and produced under the 


direction of 
MR. OSCAR BARRETT. 
Geant Performance on BOXING DAY at Half-past Two. 
0 Pertormances on Monday, December 2%. at mitpast "Two and Half- past Seven. 
i succeeding Afternoon at 2.30, and on ‘Thursday aud Saturday Evenings at 7.30. 
a Saute and Reserved, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. may now be booked ; Unnumbered 


ABBEY, HERBERT RAILTON, 


THE v ICTORI AN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of POR- 
MAJESTY Patron, FIFTY YEARS of HER 


RY, K t Sizes AILY from 10 to 6. NEW 


C. LIN DBAY, Sec. 


MALVERN COLLEGE — The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 
this eze has become VACANT by the decease of the Rev. W 
sraduates of Ox 
time of the election. or within ‘mouth attr 
four in number. must be sent in 
tue mean- 


on or betore ati Januat’ 2, of the Coliege, who will iu tue 
tine supply any further information that inay be desi ed. 


ROvar AGRICULTU RAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyo s. intending Practical and becientific Instruction in Agriculture and 
Dairy Forming. Forestry, ac 

Truspectus, wit tof 
_THE ME begins on 2, 


HE CO COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 


Limited, Hollesiey Bay. Sutflk. F Trai: 
to the R 


T)OVER COLLEGE. — A ‘or Public School on 


moderate terms. Successes include o Senolarshi xford Cambridge, and 
rooms, 
rary boratury, Workshop, Gymnasium, Fives Court, 
re is a Junior dcnvel, with numerous Scho! hoo! ‘niversi 
Scholarships of frown to 250 awarded 
bor &c. apply te Mejor-Geaeral (Bursar), or Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 


‘erme, 34 Guineas. THead-Master’s House, 48 Guineas. Classical 
vn Une For us apply w the “4 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE-—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Complete Education of Highest Type. Senior and Junior. University Tutorial Instruc- 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM opens on Monday, January 4. 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. II. CIVIL ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
III. COLONIAL SECTION. ELECTRICAL, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS 
sn of the undersigned, who will receive names for entry in the Library, next the 
zantine Court, Crystal Palace. 

F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S. 

Superintendent Rducational Pepartment. 


THE CITY of MELBUURNE- BANK, Limited. 
CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each £2,000,000 


£500,000 
UNCALLED.......... 
ResERVE FUND. 409,000 
Lowpow Orricsg, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET with IN. 
BanKERS—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
& Co. ‘All Banking business in connexion w with the Australian Colonies tran-acted. 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND RUUSE, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Bitinte pee BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE CENT. INTEREST al'!owed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 
per CENT. on ig ts ACCUUNTS, calculated on minimum m nthly balances. when 
not drawn below £100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Parchased and Sold. SAVINGS 
DEPAKTMEN For the encouragement of Thritt the Bank receives small sums on 
and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum on each completed 4\, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BASE of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly. July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up ......... £900,000 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Consols).... 
Reserve Liability ..... £1,500.00 


This Bank crants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and traneacts every description 
pf business connected with New Zealaad, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favour- 


aan pam my Office Jan poy fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 15683. 
‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Raserve Fund..... ........-. £90,000 
Shares isened to December 31, 1890, receive five per cent. 
on F Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per 
Five sor conte paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notion Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary. H. TEMPLE. 


HOTELS. 
ST. LEONABDS-ON-8SEA AND HASTINGS. 
THE GRAND HOTEL (Central, Opposite the Pier). 


Repkte with every home comfort. New Passenger Lift. Tal le-d'Hdte (7 o'clock) 
separate tables. Billiard Rooms and Electric Light. Fort Tariff, addr | ss the the Man AGER. 


Lr kKACUMBE. — [ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 
os Winter Resort. First Class Return Ticket from London (Waterloo), and Sevea 
Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


THE (Zesidential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 


VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


This new eight-storied stone edifice is a“ Family Suite” Hotel. at the corner of Palace 
Street.at the -elgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street ; has south and w: s' aspects warmed 
staircases, American elevators, electric light, certifie! sanitation, ventilated rooms. aad every 
modern aypliance ; ite special feature (which distinguishes it from other Lond n hotels) is its 
unmatchec family. suites of few or many reoms enclosed as flats. each with its own dressing - 
room, bath-room (fitted with porcelain bath),&c. british servants only. Nigh-c ars cuisine 
and exquisite table coment. Rooms secured by telegraph.—Addres+, * Belgravian, 
London,” or Telephone No. 


HYDE “PARK COURT 


RESIDENTIAL MANSIONS, 
ALBERT GATE, S.W. 
(OVERLOOKING ROTTEN ROW AND HYDE PARK.) 


This magnificent block of buildings will be opened on the 25th inst. The whole 
building is ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. Large Roomsavailable f r Private Enter- 
taiments Great attention will be devoteo to the Catering Department. The 
Cuisi: e and Wines will be of the first order and based upon Club Prices. Rents 
from £140 to £1,000 per annum, including attendance and the ure of all the 
General Kooms. Application should now be made to the MaNaGrR on the pre- 
mises, who will supply full parti: ulars. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT ANI WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namel. ho! and co'a 
water, electric light and bells, visitors’ and serva: ts’ lifts in operation ni ht end day, and 
oceu py the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river(with he Surrey 
Hi'ls in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They sre also mort conven ntly and 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs. theatres, &c. The rooms are el! finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes water supply, 
lighting and heating of the — and staircases, and the services of all the porters. The 
suites may be viewed at any time on application to ‘he Suserintendent, J.C." CUMM*KFIELD, 
the on th or to HampTroy & 5ONS, Estate agents, Cockspur Street (late 

ater 


House), 
Bek INSBMEAD PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD 
JOUN BRINSMEAD & 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS Tv H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Street, W. Lists free. 
Established over Half a Century. 


TH ROAT AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the 
Voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 

Sold in Tins, ls, 14d., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Home pathic Cremists, Lendon, 
738* 
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NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8,W. 


Patrons. 
A.RH, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of tnis Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Eiucation, a practical instraction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thas been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 »1 the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are aiinitted by eleccion, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor, 
A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NESD UF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 
Donativas, 31bscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received oy Messrs. & Oo., Bankers, 16 3t. James's Street, and 
by the Secrerany, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S,W., where all communications 
should be addressed. 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


of LONI DON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughovt the 
Established 1907. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 

The patients beri about 1,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children monch old to over 461,500 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTION3 and DONATION: will be received the Society's 
Bankers, Lioyd's tank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 

JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHILTINGTON, Secretary. 


THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George's 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Chari Candidates, 1 
bliad, between the ages of 7 and 20, ace by free of 
are received for about six \ears, during which they are taught a trade, and to read. write, 
and cipher; « few having marked ability being trai as Crone, An Annual Subscription 
of Une Guinea entities the donor to one vote fur each vacancy at all ; wife S ip 
tion 10 Guineas. 

Bankers —Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 

FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch Schoul erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 


“ Ihere is sorrow on the Sea.” 
N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the | SEA can occur 


withou = pt aid being ilabl sailor him- 
sclf,or the u ecessities of his desolate widow and or aes ec.,at t oo hands of the 
SHIPW RECKED F ISHERMEN end MARINE 48’ ROYAL BEN EVOLENT SOCIETY, 
founded over | vears, as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
bout 1,000 Local Agencies. 
Throngh this National (neti the instantly cared tor on the 
spot and at once forwarded ho ne ; and the Sar dependents of the drowned immediately 


sought out and helpedin theirneed, Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 


Instituted 1839: ted 1850 der patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral 11.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEAL for by ot 
Dense. & Co. Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 
SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


Thischaritanie fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn tirough the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the p: need 
will be most ¢rate ully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact tor full 
benefit of the sufferers. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 


HILDREN'’S AID SOCIETY. 
President LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens, 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 

Particulars of how tre children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aia 
Society will be sent on application, 

An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Wet 
the reception of at - trained in institutions connected 
urgently NEEDE 


is maintained fo: 
the Society. FUNDS are 


Barclay, Ransom, @ Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8, MADDISON, Secretary. 


EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith Road, w.— 
h 
REQUIKED. Dein the number of beds from 101 to at leat sudden 
afising in the enurmous population ol —e 500,000 persons for whom this 
tal, The necessary fieeuold land ready been secured, 
R. J. GILBERT, & Superi 
MET&orouit AN HOSPITAL, 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed, 
Accidents admitted at all hour: free 
Svecial wards tur Jewish patients are now 


Hospita: is worked on strictly mile radius 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED t& 
dandi given at the Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., by 
CHARLES BYB 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


LANC3ZT.—“ Pare and very soluble.” Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of 
| Royal College of Surgeons, [reland. 
MEDICAL TIMES.—* Eminently suit- Uocoa that J 


“T have never tasted 
able for iuvalids.” like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY'S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 


uted 1719._The House Comittee solicit CONTRIBU [IONS in ai& 
Hospital in oy voluntary subscriptions. Attitional Annuat 
Subscriptions are particularly NEY M. "QUENNELL, Secretary. 


R2 YAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom, 
Annus! Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Sabscriptions, £1,800 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F, LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.8. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.8. 


f thi ri to the 
ity is to give a Home or Pension Merchant Sailor when OM, 


800 Old Sailors, out of 1,700 A: have the benefits of this Charity; but from 
want of sands the Committee are unable to admit hundreds of necessitous aad worthy 
Candidates. who for Forty years have been at Sea as Se aman, Mate, or Master. 


Subscriptions and Donations exe urgently needed to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


many from destituti 
Ottice : 58 Sener Street, London. E.C. W. E. DENNY. Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND AB OAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED -Telegravhic Address: Bookuey, Loy voy. 
186 STRAND, WC., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W.: LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 915, JANUARY 1892. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 
FIFTY YEARS OF CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE, 1842-1392. 
PLEASURE. By Sir Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
AN BSIIMATE OF MOZART. By J. Caowgst. 
SKETUH&S FROM BASTERN TRAVEL. 
ON FOWLE&3 AND WILD-FOWLING. By “A Soy or Tae Mansugs,” 
CHRONICLE3 O? WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 
CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. 
IN OAKHAM PASTURES. 
TAGE FALL OF BALMACEDA, By an Enouisu Carve. 
A CHAPTER OF REMINISCENCES: LORD ROSEBERY'S “PITT.” By 
Joun Ske roy, C.B, LL.D. 

THE OUTLOOK OF THE NEW YEAR, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


e—— 


THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By 


F, W. Roniyson, Author of ** Grandmother's Money” &c, 3 vola, 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By Lady 


Gertaupe Srock, Author of “ Linked Lives” 3 vols. 


G. M. Rosiys, 


sition,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE IDES of MARCH. 


Author of The Tree of Knowledge,” 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 
Fenvaut, Author of * Spiders and Flies” &c, 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 
Masui Haut, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


ONE REASON WHY. ByBearrice Wartsy, 


Author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &9, 2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. | 
‘ 
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“Marcus Ward & Co. bave a style which is particularly theirown. High wsthetic 
art is characteristic of this great publishing house.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mé4kcus WARD'S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS: 


‘VOICES in the STARLIGHT. Original Poem by SARAH 


DOUDNEY. Illustrated in colours and monotint by Edith 8. Berkeley. Padded 
cloth, or calfine cover, 3s. 
HE NATIVITY. A Selection from Miiton’s Ude. Litum- 


nated, and illustrated with reproductions in full scale of colours of seven of the most 
4 ‘ famous Paintings ofthe Madonna. Padded Japanese leatherette or calfine cover. 3¢. 


THE SECRET of a HAPPY DAY. Hymn by FRANCES 
HAVERGAL. representations of Flowers with | Land- 

and o Designs. Decorated cover, Is. ; also 

bine limp satin, in cardboard box, 23 


LD MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE BOOK, contain- 

ing Old Mother yo. Baa, Baa. Black Sheep, Mary had a Little ‘Lem, and A 

Gaping. Wide-mouth, Waddiing Frog. Pictured in colours by E. Caldwell. Square svo. 
decorated boards, 2s. 


plaecy WIGGY’S PICTURE BOOK. Humorous Designs 


pal. ee fur familiar Nursery Rhymes, by E. Caldwell. Square 8vo. decorated 


Siow De of OLD. Being the Stories of Joseph, Samuel, 


David, 7a simple | d in colours. Square 8vo. deco- 


Get BOOKS for YOUNG CHILDREN: 


Re-issue, with Contents Revised to date. 


CHARLOTTE’S HISTORIES for the LITTLE ONES. 
cpameres M. Yoxrce. Profusely Illustrated. Square svo. cloth, 3s. 4d.; cloth 
extra, gilt edges. coloured Frontispiece, 4s. 64. 


G TORIES of ENGLISH HISTORY. Twentieth thousand. 


“ Intended for very young children. They have hit their mark."’—Scoteman. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTEnts For JANUARY, 1892, 
1, GOD'S FOOL. Chaps I.-V. 
2. RICHARD JEFFERIE3. 
3. THE WEDDED POETS. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 
5. A BACHELOR'S BALLADE, 
6. MATTHEW. 
7. MIRABEAU. 
8, ROUTE-MARCHING. 
9. A NEW SENSATION. (Conclusion.) 
10. HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH SINGLE. 
11. CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 
12. AUNT ANNE, Se —Il. 


The FOL “RTH EDITION of Mrs. GRIM- 
WOOD'S Narrative of her ESCAPE from 


MANIPUR is ready this day, in demy 8vo. 


price 


STORIES of BIBLE HISTORY. Sixteenth thousand. 


“ Have long been favourites.’’— Manchester Guardian. 


STORIES of FRENCH HISTORY. In 48 easy chapters. 


“ Well and clearly written.” —Saturday Review. 


STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY. In 50 easy chapters. 


** Miss Yonge tells the story with her usual charm of manner.”’ —Spectats 


easy chapters, 


Sto, of GREEK HISTORY. In 45 


and cl of Language.” — Scotsman, 


QTORIES of ROMAN HISTORY. In 46 


“ “ Clear and interesting. Well illustrated.”Saturday Review. 


STORIES of AMERICAN HISTORY. In 49 easy chapters. 


and simple, and abundant!y illustrated with effective pictures." Guardian. 


easy chapters. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE'S “EVENINGS AT HOME.” Uni- 
Young. with Convereatons, ad Eight Coloured Of interest to the 


CENTRAL FIGURES of IRISH HISTORY. 


By W. F. 
Cou.ige, LL.D., Tiinity College, Dublin. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
great astors ou the bloody stage of Irish history are portrayed in vivid colours.’ 


are rarely fascinating chapters." _/rish Times. 


ISTORY of IRELAND. By the Same. Post 8vo. senenes 3a. 
“A and effective narrative.” _Specta 
_“Embodicoia readable and attractive form the of much research.” —Scotsman, 


GABRY'S ELOCUTIONIST. By Ruperr Selections 
Crown 6vo. cloth, 2s. 


“ Avery mine of semi-novelties.” 
“ A capital of 
KLocurion, VOICE, and GESTURE. Seventeenth 
5 B Rv tT G editor of G 
Admirable and sensible advice.” 
“ Many ad ugs Really a p l work.’ Queen. 


MARCUS WARD & CO. (LIM.), LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE—NEW STORIES. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled “THE SLAVE OF THE 
LAMP,” by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, is commenced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of the “CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


The same Number contains the FIRST INSTALMENT of a STORY, in Three 
Parts, by Mrs OLIPHANT, entitled “THE STRANGE STORY of MR. ROBERT 
DALYELL” : and the following articles :—* COLD "—“ THE VICAR’S SECRET” 
—*OLD MEN,” by One of Them—‘A RAILWAY JOURNEY IN RUSSIA,” 
and “TIME AND CHANGE.” 


The Number is now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
Wil be issued to Subscribers in January 1892. 


SONGS. Words by ARTHUR ©. Arncer. Music 


Josue Baanny. Ab printed hand uarto, with 
ved Lilustrations from Or riginal by MARSHALL, R.W.S. 
ribers,2ia. Aiter publication the price will be raised Names of Subseribers 
be sent t to the Publishers, rhe Leadenhall Press, Ueadenhall Street, E.C 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


Py Pe eA SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for wuich 1s. will be given, viz. ; 


66, 59, 73, 75, 99, 112, 130, 182, 13S, 174, 452, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by I post at following rates 
per anoum, paid in ad 


Any part of the United Kingdom ..... © etbcnnedecesbescoen - £41 8 2 
All other parts of the World, wary India, China, 
the British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America... 110 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. By 


W. P. Frirs, R.A. At all Libraries and Books. Ilers. 2 vols. cong 8vo. 2635 
with a Portrait by Millais, five Etchings on Steel, aud 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAWCETI3 AND GARODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Aveusra A. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hecror Mator, 


crown 8vo, 


2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NOW READY, 


THE ARGOSY, 
For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
1. ASHLEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” 
Chap. 1. Lauretta Carnagie. 
2. PASSAGES FROM AN OLD DIARY. 
A GUILTY SILENCE. A Serial Story. Illustrated by M, Gow, 
Chap. 1. Hugh Randoloh at Home. 
Chap. 2. Chariotte’s Birthday, 
Chap. 3. At Irongate House. 
Chap. 4. Miss Davenant. 
Chap. 5. Seea through the Laurels. 
4. LIFE'S OPENING YEAR. By Euma Ruopes. 
5. IN THE LOTUS LAND; Recollections of Egypt. By CHARLes 
W. Woon, F.R.G.8. With Lilustrations. 
6. THE EVENT AT MILFORD. 
7. A FEW HOURS IN A BLIZZARD. By Apa M, Trotrer, 
8. A CHRISTMAS VOICE. 


SIXPENCE Monthly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


NOTICE. 


SECOND EDITION of THE ARGOSY for 
DECEMBER, now ready; also THE ARGOSY, for JANUARY, 
which commences a New Volume, aad the Opening Chapters of Two 
Serial Stories. 


THE MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
AND THE DECCAN. 


By C. R. DAY, with an Introiuction by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


Illustrated by a series of admirable Drawings of Indian Musical Instruments by 
William Gibb. Price £3 13s. 6d. 


Fifty Copies printed entirely on finest areas paper, £7 73, 


“ A book of immense scientific as well as artistic value "Times. 
“No more interesting aad at the same time cashensla account of an art which, in the 
forms treaced of, is hoary with antiquity, exists withiu the repertory of Engiish 1, --—¥ 
re 
“ There is no book’ of the guiding with this one to an inquirer 


about pate can turn 
“ The boo original research.” — Daily News. 
“Nothing has yet been In by e ther Hindoos or Europeans, ean be 
red in sional merit with the present wor« by Captain Day.’ James's Gacette. 
“ Nothing ever been published that can at all approa:a tue present volume in interest. 
the most sumptuous publications of recent years.” —/all Mall Gazette, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-4\New Volume), 


SKATING, 


By J. M. HEATHCOTE and C. G, TEBBUTT. 


FIGURE-SKATING, 
By T. MAXWELL WITHAM., 


With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. Jonn Kerr), TOBOGGANING 
(Ormond Hake), ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), 
BANDY (C. G, Tessurr). 


With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by C. Wuymrer and 
Captain R, M. ALEXANDER, and from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON : 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambaseadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum, By J. A. Froupe. 8vo. 16s. 
“‘With great freshness and dramatic vividness, the startling episodes which 
marked the memorable struggle between Henry and the Emperor and Pope are 
unfolded in this fascinating volume.’”’—Leeds Mercury, 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, By Samurt Rawson Garpinkr, M.A., LL.D. 8 vols. Vol. III. 
1647-1649. With 8 Maps, and Index to the Complete Work. 8vo. 28s. 

“In this volume Mr. Gardiner has an inspiring task in the analysis and contrast 
of the characters of Cromwell and CharlesI......Few bave approached the problem 
of the relations of Charles and Cromwell with so much learning, or with as severe 
an impartiality of judement......We congratulate Mr. Gardiner on the completion 
of his great work.” —TZhe Times, 


The LIGHT of the WORLD;; or, the Great 


Consummation. A Poem, By Sir Epwin Arvoup, K.C.1LE. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

“The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed by ‘The Light of 
Asia ’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation...... The whole burden 
of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian faith as compared with 
that of Buddha.”—Daily News. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the 
Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.S. Second Eaition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

“No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological work 
more accurate or more useful than this ‘historic tale.’ The author's great learn 
»ng, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the socia 
lite of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and trathfu 
descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.”—Church Times, 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. By JAmEs MartINEAv. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. O. Ninth Edition, With numerous Ilustra- 
tions and Facsimiles, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2]s, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, By Henry Tuomas 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 24s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition, By P. M. Roget, M.D, Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, 
and with a full Index, by the Author's Son, Joun Lewis Rocret. Crown 


Svo. 10s. 6d. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Author of “Mr. Smith” &c. &c. New and Edition in 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“©The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
int and throughout ; it is, in fact,a well-told story by a clever 


[On January 8 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, — JANUARY. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion | ON SIGHT, By Donorura Gerarp, 

CRAWFORD, Chaps. XXI., XXII. Author of “ Orthodox” 

“KING HENRY THE EIGHTH " ON | THE SEA’S FINNY NURSLINGS. 

THE By Rosperr W. By Epwanrp E, Prince. 

Lowe and WILLIAM ARCHER. | MRs. JULIET. By Mrs. . Ww 
THE “DONNA” IN 1891, Howr. Chaps. 
BANBURY TOWN. by CLornicpe aT THB SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 

BALrovr. Anprew Lana, 


London : GREEN, & CO. 


ow ready. 
Sik BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
igen AGE, &c. for 1892, Sith Edition. Super-sagal Ove. cloth gilt, price 38s. 
“The r nd lof Peerages is the well-known compilation of Sir 
Bernard Burke. Cc Ulster King at Arms......... But Burke's is quite above criti- 
ciam ; it is unique, and remains by itself as the type of a book of "Times, 
London; HARRISON & Stationers to Her Majesty, 
‘a al 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady's Cruise in a French Man of War,” 
“Granite Crags,” “ Fire Fountains,” “ Wanderings in China,” &c, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, 30s, 


“Miss Gordon Cumming has written nothing more delightfal than these 
volumes...... Many books have been written to celebrate the beauties of Ceylon, 
but, so far as our knowledge goes, no traveller has described them with the force 
and eloquence that we find in Miss Gordon Cumming’s volumes,” —Anti-Jacodin. 


“A very pleasant record of travel, adventure, and experience - Direct, 
experience pleasantly, unpretendingly, and skilfully recorded ‘is always 
attractive, and Miss Gordon Cumming’s book, with its vivid descriptions of 
tropical scenes and Oriental manners may well beguite a vacant hour with profi: , 
instruction, and entertainment.” — Times. 


“ Full of charming description and interesting information........ bont every- 
thing sne not only writes well —that may ve understood —but with a oe of the 
— and a fuiness of information which is evident on every page. Her book is 

of the best on the subject.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. By 


Pavt Cusnine, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” “The Bull i’ th’ 
Thorn.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

“ A story of the most intense interest......This novel is one of those which once 
begun the reader will be reluctant to set aside till the closing page isreached. The 
writer has conceived a story of great merit and has told it with commendable 
power.” —Scotsman. 

“It is written in a virile, forcible, and even brilliant style. Its strong indi- 
viduality of form and movement bas a fascination which no susceptible reader can 
fail to feel......*Cut With His Own Diamond’ is a striking book.”—Anti-Jacodin, 


DOGMA and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By A. I. Firrznoy. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the author of this work :—* I have been able at once to 
read some of the personal sketcnes, and with great pleasure. They seem to me 
frank, luminous, and impartial.” 

“One of the most scholarly books yet issued in defence of the Broad Church 
party.”—Livcerpool Mercury. 

“ The volume is extremely valuable as an anthology of liberal opinion in the 
Church of England.”—JJodern Church, 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


GODS and HEROES; or, the Kingdom of 
Jupiter. By R. E. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. | 


“ Mr. Francillon has succeeted in weaving the various tales into one continuous 
connected * saga,” a —, achievement, giving additional utility as well as 
interest to his work...... We cannot imagine a more suitable gift.” —@lobve. 

“ A charming oar “Better a hundred times give a boy a book like this than 
freeze his young affections with scientitic storiology.”’—Scotsman. 


THE OLD and the NEW: ENGLISH 


COUNTRY LIFE. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The- 
Farmers—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. By T. BE. ew | 
M.A., Author sf “ Agricultural Labourers,” ‘ Essays in History and 
Politics,” “ Life of Lord Beaconsfield.” Crown 8vo. 53, 

“Mr. Kebbel describes changes which have in the last generation come over 
the rural life of England...... He sketches its vanished and vanishing feature~ 
with great felicity of touch and much political insight. Its charm is indis- 
putable.”—Times. . 

“ There are in this charming volume sketches of the old times...... The picturss 
which Mr. Kebbel furnishes us with are excellently done.” —/rish Times. 


THE FALLEN CITY; and other Poems. By 


Wit Fostrr, Crown Svo. 63. 
“* The Fallen City’ will strike many a reader as being almost unique for it» 


bination of delicate fancy, hopefulness, and compact thoaght.” 


Of “ FIFINE at the FAIR,” “CHRISTMAS 
EVE AND EASTER-DAY,” and other of Mr. BROWNING'S POEMS; 
By Jeanie MOoRISON, Author of “ Sordello: an Outline Analysis of Mr. 
Browning's Poem,” “There as Here,” &c. Crown Svo. 3s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ON SURREY HILLS. By “A Son or tue 
of a Fishing Village,” “ Woodland, Moor, 


best book that could! be wh fate the bande 


NOTES of a PILGRIMAGE to JERUSALEM 
and the HOLY LAND. By F. BR. OLiruant, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
«“ The book is pleasant and instruc tive for any one to read for the information iv 
contains, and can be turned to sp ly good t by a visitor to Jerusalem a». 
a supplement to the usual guide-books.”— Scotsman, 
Very delightful reading are these letters.”— Li ver pool Mercury, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. 


From A.D. 644 to the Extinction of the Plague in 166%. By CHARLES 


Creicnton. M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University 
of Cambriige. Demy 8vo. 18s. (Yow ready. 
“Dr. Charies Creighton has to a large extent broken new ground in this elaborate 
and painstaking work......The historical part of his subject is treated with great 
patience of re-earch ani often with acute insight, and will be read with interest 
and profit by all serious students of our national history.”— Times. 


THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY 


and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By W. Rinceway, M.A.. Professor of Greek, 
Queen’s College, Cork, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
[Nearly ready. 


A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE written to 


Illustrate the EPISODE of the BAB. Edited, Translated, and Annotated, in 
2 volx. by Epwarp G. Browns, M.A., M B., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
and Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
lds. net. Vol. If only, 10s 6d. net. (/mmediately. 
‘This work, comp sed by order of Beh’u'llih, the present Chief of the Babi sect, 
comprise: a history of that sect from its origin to the present day, together with a 
-s:atement of its doctrines and principles, 
Vol. I. contains the Facsimile of the Original MSS. 
Vol, Il, contsins tue English Translation, illustrated by numerous Oritical and 
Historical Notes, based for the most part on hitherto Unpublished 
ts. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the HEBREW 


and ARAMAI ! TEXT of the BOOK of DANIGL. By A.A. B van, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 8s. [Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


THE INFLUENCE and DEVELOPMENT of 


ENGLISH GILDS (Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1891). By F. AtDAN HIsBenrt, 
B.A., St. John’s College. Crown 8vo. 5a, 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


COMPILED by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Vols. I. to VI, for 
the Years 1800-1863, royal 4to. cloth (Vol. I. in half-morocco). £4 net ; 
half-morocco, £5 5s. net. Vols, VIL-VIII., for the Years 1864-1873, cloth. 
£1 lls. 6d. nes; half-morocco, £2 5s. net; Single Volumes, cloth, 20s. net ; 
or half-morocco, 28s. net. 

Vol. IX. New Series for the Years 1871-1883. ABA to GIS. Cloth, 259 net ; 
half-morocco, 32s. net. [/mmediately. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: CONTRIBUTIONS 


to BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC LITERATURE. Edited by J. Arnwrrace 
Roptyson, B.D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Uhrist's College. 

“ Mr. Robinson has already earned a solid title to our gratitude by his discovery 
of a great part of the long-lost ‘ Apology of Aristid-s,” embedded in the Life of 
* Pariaam and Josaphat.’ The second number of his ‘Texts and Studies,’ though 
not so sensational as the first, is of high value, and throws a flood of light on two 
most interesting documents of the early «African Charch,’ the ‘ Passion of St. 
Perpetua,’ and the ‘ Acts of the Seillitan Martyrs.’ The first of these has long been 
prized as the very gem of martyr literature.”—Sa'urday Review. 

Vol. I. No.1, The APOLOGY of ARISTIDES, edited by J. Rexper Harris and 
J. A. RoBtnson, 5s. net. No. 2, The PASSION of ST. PEXPETUA, by J. A. 
Roprvson. 4s, net. No. 3, The LORD'S PRAYER in the EARLY CHURCH, 
by F. H. Cuase, B.D, j 5s. net. No.4, The FRAGMENTS of HERA. 
CLEON, by A. E. Brooke, M.A. 4s. net. 

Vol. Il. No. 1, ASTODY of CODEX BEZ, by J. R. Hagnis. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NUMBER of PLATO: its Solution and 


Significance, By James ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK 
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